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Educational Values. 
By RoBERT BRUCE, Clinton, N. Y. 


Not all knowledge is power ; nor is the same knowledge 
equally powerful at all times. There is a range of cul- 
ture which merely fits a person for a certain enjoyment 
of life, enabling him simply to be an intelligent observer 
of the progress and vicissitudes of humanity. This adds 
a value to life, but does not increase its market value. 
There is again a range of knowledge which simply puts a 
person on a level with his neighbors and fellows, and 
therefore conveys no relative advantage, tho the lack of 
it may prove a serious disadvantage.- This range of 
knowledge necessarily widens with the general spreading 
of education. For instance, among illiterate people, the 
man who has penetrated the mystery of letters may gain 
~ by his accomplishment a certain superiority, as in medieval 

Europe. The exercise of the arts of reading and writing 
under such circumstances brings him prominence and 
emolument. With us, however, these arts are of rela- 
tg lower value because they are practiced by nearly all 
alike. 

A few years ago, a working knowledge of arithmetic, 
with a good handwriting and some acquaintance with the 
science of account keeping, was a certain passport to 
profitable emplovment. The art of bookkeeping, as now 
known and practiced, was then a mystery to the multi- 
tude, and had, therefore, a considerable money value. 
To-day, when nine out of every ten boys and not a few 
girls are more or less familiar with these elements of a 
business education, and too large a proportion vastly over- 
estimate the importance of them and expect to prosper by 
them alone, such knowledge gives a young person no es- 
pecial distinction. H6 will find such knowledge very use- 
ful on many occasions ; but it will rarely prove to him such 
a certain pathway to success and fame as the circulars of 
the business colleges would have us believe. In like man- 
ner the crude information to be had from the old style school 
books once had a certain monetary value. However im- 
perfect in itself, it at least enabled the possessor to “keep 
school,” and flatter himself that he belonged to the learned 
profession. 

It is not meant by these statements to convey the im- 
pression that the commercial value of education is declin- 
ing. Not at all; but merely that the ground-work of 
practical money making education is changing. Given 
these elements in their right application, and there’is no 
tangible limit to their monetary value. Of course, this does 
not imply that the scholar of little personal or intellectual 
force will always be able to successfully compete with the 
untaught, or more properly self-taught, man of superior 
native talent and industry. An ounce of mother-wit is 
worth a ton of mere learning; nevertheless, the man with 
the best of training (whether naturally weak or strong) 
is reasonably sure to surpass a man of corresponding 
force without such training, other conditions being iden- 
tical. Everything depends, however, upon what we regard 
as a good and proper education ; if we dignify by that 
term the veneering of hearsay knowledge and useless ac- 

‘complishments which so often pass for culture, then it is 
right enough to say that “a good education” helps one very 
little in the battles of life. But restricting the term, as we 
ought, to a training calculated to make the most of one’s 
powers of intellect and sense to set him on the road to 


his highest development as a thinker and doer, while mak- 
ing him actively acquainted with the best results of hu- 
man effort, especially in the particular sphere to which 
his life work is to be directed—then the monetary value of 
education is immensely greater than ever before. 


ae 
The Ideal School. 


By WILLIAM E. CHANCELLOR, Superintendent, Bloomfield, N. J. 
III. Its Equipment. 


The ideal school is in four departments, one outdoors 
and three indoors. The outdoor department teaches the 
children their games and sports, instructs them in the 
facts of animal and vegetable life, and gives them that 
free atmosphere of thought which comes alone from im- 
mediate contact with the creatures of earth and the winds 
of heaven. The indoor departments are concerned with 
physical organic training. 

Theoretically all of us now accept these departments 
as essential features of good schools. Practically we 
concern ourselves in serious measure with only one divi- 
sion of the department of mental culture, that which gives 
the child knowledge of the social traditions of arithmetic, 
language, geography, ethics, and politics. The ideal 
school demands practice of our theories: and to insure 
the practice it is equipped with instruments and apparatus 
for that practice. Poor teachers need and good teachers 
demand fine and abundant equipment. We cannot sepa- 
rate the instruction from the apparatus which conditions 
it. 

Essential Apparatus. 


In the department of mental culture there are two di- 
visions, one for the humanities, the other for the sciences. 
Books are the media for the transmission of knowledge of 
history and literature ; and the library is the brain of the 
ideal school. This library has branches in every class- 
room, which are related to it as ganglia are to the human 
nervous system. These libraries should contain books of 
travel, of science, of history, of biography, of poetry, and 
fiction, carefully selected with reference both to their 
ultilitarian and to their ethical values for boys and girls 
of the ages of the different classes. 

Books could be selected from both the main and the 
subordinate libraries by the teachers for the pupils, not 
by the guess work of children and parents. As far 
as is possible all studies should be carried on inductively 
and by the investigation of the children themselves, in 
geography, language, history, and reading. Even in the 
mathematics the text-book should be subordinated to the 
needs and powers of the various pupils’ minds. In spell- 
ing the text-book will be supreme, until phonetic spelling 
has overthrown the traditional. 

In the scientific division of the department of mental 
culture the laboratories are all-important. They are of 
various kinds, especially adapted to the different subjects 
to be investigated in them, physics, chemistry, geology, 
astronomy, mineralogy, psychology, botany, zoology, phy- 
siology, physiography, agriculture, as many as may be 
needed. The study of science is the desideratum, not of 
some particular science, in most communities: the study 
of science. not of books about science. 
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Educate the Body. 


The core of the department of bodily health is the gym- 
nasium, in the charge of athletic and medical directors, 
personally concerned with the physical welfare of each in- 
dividual child. This department will cost quite as much 
as thescience laboratories. Health and wisdom are equally 
dear ; but the costliest of all luxuries is to educate a boy’s 
brain, rear himto the age of young manhood, and let him 
die then, when all has been outgo and nothing has been 
income, just because his body has been left to care for it- 
self and to renew all the wear and tear of a nervous sys- 
tem under the constant strain of intellectual exertion. 
Very likely this department will concern itself with food, 
at cost to the well-to-do and free to the poor. Financial 
aristocracy may be an evil, but the partial starvation of 
children helpless to provide for themselves is a worse evil. 
Worst of all is pauperizing the well-to-do by giving free- 
school-housing, free tuition, and free books to them at 
all. 

Training for Practical Life. 


The department of organic or “manual” training has 
several divisions, that of the fine arts, of music, of the in- 
dustrial arts, of business practice, of domestic science 
and of domestic art. These do not need to be highly dif- 
ferentiated for boys and girls of the hypothetical ages 
from four to eighteen. Some divisions will come to a 
higher development, a development nearer to that in 
adult life, than will others. It is not necessary that all 
boys should become expert at special trades, but it is 
highly desirable that all boys should be organically trained, 
should be skilful with their eyes and hands. It is neces- 
sary that all girls should understand household manage- 
ment and sanitation, but it is not necessary that every 
girl should become an expert laundress. The evolution 
of the world is toward a separation of the household arts 
from the household life, and toward the doing of as much 
away from the home and as little in it asis possible. This 
department trains boys for the practical life of the world 
and girls for the practical life of the home. 


The Outdoor Department. 


The outdoors department is devoted to the sociology of 
games and to the psychology of athletics as well as to 
flower-culture, to agriculture, and to ornithology, entomo- 
logy, and zoology. Children who want to have gardens 
to tend or animals to keep or who ought to have them, 
will find these privileges and opportunities at school. All 
summer vacations will cease because the children will 
want to go to school all the year around as I suspect they 
would now, if they had several teachers each day for vari- 
ety’s sake and if the taxpayers would permit the experi- 
ment, and could afford to do so. 


Luxuries and Ornaments. 

Is it right to stop at giving our children the essentials ? 
And what are the essentials of to-day but the comforts 
and privileges of yester-evening, the luxuries of yester- 
morning ? What rich man is content to give ,his boys 
and girls oatmeal and a speller only? What well-to-do 
man does not try to give his boy a bicycle and his girl a 
piano? What poor man does not desire to get for his 
family a better and larger house and to furnish it more 
completely and more beautifully? Can we say decisively, 
this lantern-outfit is not essential, but this atlas is? Do 
we not know that as the result of mere scenic viewssuch 
or such a boy was aroused to a sense of the world and be- 
came a painter, or a scientist, or a poet ? The question 
as to the line between essentials and luxuries cannot be 
answered until we can get a philosophical answer to the 
question. Of what sorts of people will the ideal human 
society be composed ? For the business of the ideal school 
is to furnish members for this ideal human society. 

The practical answer is that the progress of the world 
widens forever upwards and forwards by an impulse from 
within, not y>t resolved into its elements, perhaps never 
to be resolved. This impulse compels a constant enrich- 
ment and enlargement of human life, in which the schools 
of humanity are chief instrumentalities. 
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A Glimpse of a Third Reader of 1845. 


By EizABetu V. HYArTrt. 


Altho it is as true as ever that “there is no royal road 
to knowledge,” yet our pupils tread a prince’s path com- 
pared to the one pursued half a century ago. It is like 
a broad Roman road beside a crooked mountain way. 

I have in my possession a copy of Cobb’s “New Juve- 
nile Reader, Third Book,” published in 1845, and I won- 
der what sort of minds the children of the third grades 
had when such mental diet was welcome. Testimonials 
are not wanting, however, from men on the board of edu- 
cation for the cities of Brooklyn, Baltimore, and Philadel- 
phia, praising the work for its many excellencies. 

Learning to Spell. 

The author, Lyman Cobb, A.M., tells us upon the title 
page that the book is “for the use of small children in 
schools and families,” and in the preface he points to his 
own success as a teacher, in urging the adoption of his 
work and methods. One of these methods is fully ex- 
plained in the following instructions for spelling: “ Let 
each scholar, in the process of spelling, pronounce the 
syllables as he proceeds, in a distinct tone and a deliber- 
ate manner. Thus, promote, spelled p-r-o, pronounced 
pro; spelled m-o-t-e, pronounced mote; then pronounced 
in full, pro-mote. Thus, subterranean, spelled s-u-b, pro- 
nounced sub ; spelled t-e-r, pronounced ter ; then subter- 
r-a ra; then subterra-n-e; then subterrane-a-n an ; then 
pronounced in full, sub-ter-ra-ne-an.” 

He also states in his preface that “works designed for 
instructing children in reading, should treat of such sub- 
jects as are in the range of their experience, pleasing to 
their imaginations, and chaste and progressive in style 
and matter; for it must be obvious to every reflecting 
mind, that the rudiments of correct reading are more 
likely to be acquired when the subject and language are 
easily understood by the child than when these are beyond 
his comprehension.” 


Reading for « Small Children,” 


Then, as a specimen of the reading easily understood 
“in subject and language,” he offers the following upon 
Air: “ Air is the fluid we breathe. Air is inodorous, in- 
visible, insipid, colorless, elastic, possessed of gravity, 
easily moved, rarefied, and condensed. The whole mass 
of fluid consisting of air, aqueous, and other vapors, sur- 
rounding the earth, is called the atmosphere. Air is ne- 
cessary to life: being inhaled into the lungs, it is sup- 
posed to supply the body with heat and animation. It is 
the medium of sounds and necessary to combustion.” 

Just think of “inodorous, invisible, rarefied, aqueous, 
and combustion” for children from eight to ten years ! 


An Easy Lesson on Steam. 


There then follows an article on steam, which I repro- 
duce entire, contrasting it with one upon the same sub- 
ject, in a modern reading book. “Steam is the vapor of 
hot water, or the elastic aeriform fluid generated by heat- 
ing water to the boiling point. When produced under 
the common atmospheric pressure; its elasticity is equiva- 
lent to the pressure of the atmosphere, and it is called 
low steam. On the application of cold, steam instantly 
returns to the state of water and thus forms a vacuum.” 


The Modern Way. 


Our modern author treats the subject thus: “Steam 
is like air in three ways. It is very thin; it is very elas- 
tic—that is, it has great springiness ; and you cannot see 
it. There is a great deal of force in steam. It is steam 
that moves the locomotive, and that causes the great 
steamship to plow its way thru the water. Sometimes 
it shows its power in destruction, as when it bursts a 
boiler. Look at a locomotive when it is standing still, 
with its boiler full of steam. A valve is opened and out 
rushes the steam, spreading itself and turning into a cloud 
of fog. It is this trying to spread itself, or to expand 
that makes steam so powerful. It takes but a little water 
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to make a great deal of steam. Steam occupies, if set 
free, seventeen hundred times as much room as the water 
does from which it is made. It tries to get this room, 
and in doing so exerts great force and often does a great 
deal of harm.” 

See how simple and yet forcible is this treatment com- 
pared with the other. Even the word “elastic” is ex- 
plained, altho the book from which this extract is taken, 
was prepared for the fourth grade. Perhaps the learned 
A. M. had a glimmering notion that his simple (?) lan- 
guage might not be so easy to understand, for he ar- 
ranged long lists of words before each lesson, which were 
to be memorized before the lesson was read. The num- 
ber of new words thus introduced in one lesson is amaz~ 
ing. For instance, the first lesson contains twenty-seven 
new words, while the reading lesson immediately follow- 
ing contains only seven short paragraphs; and in one 
other lesson seventy-three new words are introduced in 
twenty-three new paragraphs. 


Simple Words on Heat and Light. 


In an article on heat the author tells us that “heat, as 
a sensation, is the effect produced on the perceptive or- 
gans of animals, by the passage of caloric, disengaged 
from surrounding bodies, to the organs.” “Light,” we 
are told, “is that ethereal agent or matter, which makes 
objects perceptible to the sense of seeing, but the parti- 
cles of light are invisible.” How simple and edifying for 
small children in schools and families to know that light 
makes objects “perceptible” but that its “particles are 
separately invisible.” Surely the author carried out his 
declared intention of “exhibiting in the course of these 
lessons all the words of varied or doubtful orthography 
in the English language.” 

Of the twenty-six reading lessons in the book only nine 
can by any stretch of the imagination be called stories, 
and. those are of the very slightest ; tho among them is 
the old familiar one of Franklin’s “Too dear for the, whis- 
tle.” Five of the stories and poems are of the ob'tuary 
order, as witness the following : 


THE CHILD AND THE FLOWERS. 


Put by thy work, dear mother ; 
Dear mother, come with me, 
For I’ve found within the garden 

The beautiful sweet pea ! 


Oh, mother! little Amy 

Would have loved these flowers to see, 
Dost remember how we tried to get 

For her a pink sweet pea ? 


Dost remember how she loved 
Those rose-leaves pale and sere ? 

I wish she had but lived to see 
Lovely roses here ! 


A Moral to Every Lesson. 


Indeed, a person is surprised to see how the children’s 
literature of those days dwelt upon the idea of death or 
illness. Whatever the nature of the story, a grave was 
sure to yawn somewhere near it; if a child was particu- 
larly amiable or loving, his funeral was pretty sure to be 


the closing scene of the story. There is one story in this 


old book, called “ The way to get a lesson,” where a beau- 
tiful tame pigeon, a yellow butterfly, a bumble bee, a 
mouse, and a spider, all visited little Harry, who was 
studying his lesson. As Harry was a “ dutiful” little 
boy he shut the window against the pigeon, “hoped he 
would have sense not to notice the butterfly,” harshly 
frightened the mouse back into his hole, and declaring 


“he would not care for any of them” finished his lesson 


and gladly ran into the fields to read the Bible to the 
haymakers. 

The idea of treating all these beautiful, interesting 
creatures as evils, as temptations to be resisted, is in 
striking contrast to the delightful way the child is led in 
Jean Ingelow’s “Seven Times Oné,” which is found in 
Harper’s Third Reader, to include them all in her lesson, 
thus : 
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The little lambs play, they know no better, 
They are only one times one. 


And, 
Show me your nest with the young ones in it, 
I will not steal it away ; 
I am old, so old you may trust me, linnet, 
I am seven times one to-day. 


Mr. Cobb is also at war with our modern educators as 
to the value of myth stories, for he says: “The practice 
of giving children dialogs between wolves and sheep, 
etc., containing statements which never can take place, is 
as destructive of truth and morality, as it is contrary to 
the principles of nature and philosophy ; leading them to 
misrepresent and deceive in their relations or descriptions 
of things, from a desire to make others wonder or marvel ; 
all rr has a tendency to demoralize and corrupt the 
mind.” 

However, there are two short descriptive articles in his 
work, that are good; one on waterspouts, and one on the 
boiling springs in New Zealarc,-tho the latter carries 
such words as “dimensions,” “convivial,” and “subterra- 
nean.” There are also five very fair illustrations, show- 
ing figures dressed in the quaint style of those days: 
short waists, narrow skirts, bare arms, and scoop bonnets. 

I will finish my sketch of this interesting old book by 
comparing one of its poems with one found in a modern 
school-book. 


PARAPHRASE OF THE NINETEENTH PSALM. 


The spacious firmament on high, 

With all the blue ethereal sky, 

And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim : 

The unwearied sun, from day to day, 
Does his Creator’s power display, 

And publishes to every land 

The work of an Almighty hand. 

Soon as the evening shades prevail, 

The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
And nightly to the listening earth, 
Repeats the story of her birth : 

While all the stars that round her burn, 
And all the planets in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 

And spread the truth from pole to pole. 


WHITEFOOT AND LIGHTFOOT. 


Lightfoot in his castle 
Just behind the wall 
Creeps along his stairway 
Thru his winding hall. 
Stealing to his doorway 
With a noiseless tread, 
He waits to hear the sleepy cook 
Climb up stairs to bed. 


Whitefoot on the hearth rug 
By the kitchen fire, 

Dreams of dainty dinners, 
Such as cats desire ; 

Cakes, and cream, and chicken, 
Gravy, rich and nice, 

Platters filled with speckled fish, 
Plump and tender mice. 


Lightfoot from his doorway, 
Creeps out quite at ease, 

Tastes the golden butter, 
Nibbles at the cheese ; 

He finds the jelly toothsome, 
And thinks the pies are fine, 
He says, “I'll call my little wife, 

And she and I will dine.” 


Whitefoot moves a whisker, 
Shakes a velvet ear, 

Who would guess the sleepy thing 
A step so soft could hear ; 

Squeak ! there is no one awake 

/ In all that quiet house ; 

And no one knows that in the night, 

Good pussy caught a mouse. 
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Henry Barnard’s Birthday. 


The Founder of the Connecticut and the Rhode Island School 
Systems, and the First United States Commissioner of Education, 
celebrated his 89th birthday January 24, at Hartford. 

It is now sixty-one years since Henry Barnard began 
his educational career in Connecticut. He was then a 
young man who had but recently returned from a Eu- 
ropean tour of study and travel after the completion of 
his academic studies at Yale college and his admission to 
the bar in Connecticut. In 1838 the legislature of that 
state passed with unprecedented unanimity an “Act to 
provide for the better supervision of the common schools.” 
Mr. Barnard, as a member of the legislature, presented the 
bill in a speech that will long be remembered for its force 
and clearness. When the bill became a law, it devolved 
upon the commissioners which its provisions called into 
being, to select a suitable person to act as secretary of 
the board. Young Barnard was by common consent se- 
lected for the post; but he declined it, because of his 
desire to enter upon law-practice, the profession for which 
he had fitted himself at great expenditure of time and 
money. But the earnest solicitations of many warm 
friends of the new law, together with the desire on his 
own part to see the common schools of his native state 
improved, induced him to accept the post. 

His new duties as commissioner of the common schools 
of Connecticut, as prescribed by the board, included (1) 
personal inspection of the schools of the state; (2) sug- 
gestions to the legislature for the better organization and 
administration of the school system; (8) public lectures 
and addresses on educational subjects to teachers and 
citizens; (4) the publication of a journal devoted to the 
interests of common school education, and (5) “to in- 
crease in any practical way the interest and intelligence 
of the community in relation to the whole subiect of 
popular education.” 


The Sympathy of Horace Mann. 


Horace Mann, whom America justly reveres for his 
splendid work in popularizing common schools, had been 
selected only one year before to bring about similar re- 
forms in the Old Bay state. The two men were fast 
friends from the first and labored together harmoniously 
in the common cause of broadening and deepening the 
popular conception of elementary education in the sister 
commonwealths. Later Mr. Mann wrote of Barnard’s 
pioneer Connecticut work : 


“The cold torpidity of the state soon felt the sensations of 
returning vitality. Its half suspended animation began to 
quicken with a warmer life. Much and most valuable informa- 
tion was diffused. Many parents began to appreciate more fully 
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what it was to be a parent; teachers were awakened, associa- 
tions for mutual improvement were formed, systems began to 
supersede confusion, some salutary laws were enacted, all things 
gave favorable augury of a prosperous career, and it may fur- 
ther be affirmed that the cause was so administered as to give 
occasion of offense to no one. The whole movement was kept 
aloof from political strife. All religious men had reason to 
rejoice that a higher tone of moral and religious feeling was 
making its way into the schools, without giving occasion of 
jealousy to the one-sided views of any denomination.” 


These words were uttered by Mr. Mann four years 
after Mr. Barnard had entered upon his career as an 
educational reformer. This estimate is a contemporary 
one and is pronounced by the only American educator 
who at that time could be counted as young Barnard’s 
compeer. Change in the political complexion of the 
Connecticut legislature led Mr. Barnard to resign his 
post at the end of the fourth year. The success, how- 
ever, of the reactionary party was only brief, for in a few 
years Mr. Barnard was recalled to the head of state 
school system with enlarged powers. 


His Success in Rhode Island. 


In the meantime he was strongly urged by Horace 
Mann to accept the principalship of the newly organized 
normal school at Westfield. Atthe same time he received 
a most urgent call from the state legislature of Rhode 
Island to come among them and organize the schools of 
that state along lines similar to those followed in his 
organization of the Connecticut school system. After 
due deliberation he accepted the latter call. Five years 
of faithful service brought system out of confusion and 
when he resigned to return to the leadership of the edu- 
cational forces in his native state a: writer in the North 
American Review (July, 1848) said of his work there : 


“Public confidence has been secured; the two political 
parties are of one mind about school reform. All the towns of 
the state, for the first time since the colony was planted, have 
taxed themselves for school purposes, In three years, one 
hundred and twenty thousand dollars have been raised for 
school-houses outside of the city of Providence ; and the traveler 
is now delighted at the external neatness, the internal conven- 
ience, and in some instances the architectural beauty of the 
school-houses that have everywhere sprung up. Teachers of a 
high order have been- introduced, good wages are paid, and a 
vigilant supervision has been established.” 


In a National Field. 


After the passage of the Congressional act of March 2, 
1867, creating the office of United States commissioner 
of education, Mr. Barnard, as the most active and 
efficient American educator, was called by the president 
to fill the post. He assumed his national position on the 
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14th of the sarne month and at once instituted a search- 
ing inquiry into the administration, instruction, and 
management of elementary and secondary schools, col- 
leges and professional schools, school funds and endow- 
ments, societies for the advancement of education, school 
architecture and reformatory institutions. Dr. Barnard 
continued at the head of the educational forces of the 
nation until March 15, 1870, when Grant assumed the 
presidency and named a Republican to fill the place. 


His Literary Work. 


Since his retirement from his national post, Dr. 
Barnard has devoted his time chiefly to literary work of 
an educational character. In the line of historical peda- 
gogy, with the possible exception of the German Schmid, 
Dr. Barnard has been the chief contributor. His Amer- 
ican Journal of Education, thirty-one large volumes of over 
800 pages each, is a veritable encyclopedia of historical 
pedagugy. It gives accounts of the development of hu- 
man culture, both theoretical and practical, under varying 
conditions of race, climate, religion, and government ; 
the attempts at systematic training of children in the 
family and schools, among the nations of the East thru 
the writings of Confucius in China, the Vedas and Buddha 
in India, Zoroaster in Persia, the Ptolemies in Egypt, and 
Moses, Solomon, and the rabbis in Palestine ; among the 
Greeks, thru the institutions of Pythagoras and Solon 
and the teaching of Socrates and Aristotle; among the 
Romans, thru the didactics of Cato, Seneca, and Quin- 
tilian ; among modern nations of Europe thru the schools 
peculiar to the early Christians—those of Chrysostom 
and Basil, the Catechetical school at Alexandria, the 
monastic and cloister schools of St. Jerome and Tertullian, 
the court schools of Charlemagne, and the educational 
labors of Alcuin, the modifications wrought thru the in- 
fluence of Arabian learning with the establishment of 
Mohammedanism in the seventh century, the rise and 
growth of universities and the awakening of the scientific 
spirit, the revival of letters, the study of classics, the long- 
protracted struggle between humanism and realism, and 
the gradual expansion and realization of universal edu- 


cation. 
Appreciation of the Educational World. 


Many learned bodies at home and abroad have conferred 


upon him their highest honors. Yale, Harvard, and 
Columbia have at various times conferred upon him the 
degree of LL.D. Europeans have been as quick as 
Americans to appreciate the far-reaching influence of 
his labors. Dr. Barnard celebrated his eighty-ninth birth- 
day on January 24, at Hartford in the house in 
which he was born. Altho so well advanced in years, 
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he is in full possession of his mental powers and physic- 
ally he is quite as active as one little more than half his 
years. Two years ago educators from all parts of America 
congregated at Hartford and celebrated his eighty- 
seventh birthday on a grand scale. This year a few 
choice friends from Massachusetts and Connecticut called 
at the old Barnard home and paid their respects to the 
honored educator; many school children and teachers 
sent letters of good cheer, and scores of educational men 
and women from Maine to California sent by mail and 
telegraph words of hearty greeting. 


Westfield, Mass. - WILL S. MONROE. 


SF 
Going to School. 
By MINNIE G. WASHINGTON, Miss. 


With bucket and books on a bright clear morn, 
Out from the house where I was born, 
Down the hill where the little path went, 
Happy and glad our course we bent, 

Going to school. 


Across the ditch on the slender plank, 

And on again up the steep red bank ; 

Then under the wire, and across the road, 

Thru the gate into meadows broad, 
Going to school. 


Over the ridge where the hickories grew, 

And squirrels frolicked the springtime thru ; 

Down by the pond with its dimpling smile 

Do you wonder that we loitered awhile 
Going to school ? 


Out of the meadow into the lane, 

Wondering when summer will come again, 

Planning for sport with tackle and gun, 

Thinking, for boys there’s little fun 
Going to school. 


Before us the fields stretch far and wide, 
Ripe with grain on either side. 
The air is filled with the lark’s sweet song. 
We whistle a bit as we walk along, 

Going to school. 


At last we come to the little old hill 

Where stood the school-house,—-stands there still. 

And the lessons that memory holds most fast, 

Are the ones we learned there, in days we passed, 
Going to school. 


I tell you boys what you all will know 

There’s nothing so dear as the “Long ago.” 

And the dearest road our life has led, 

Is the one the boy was won’t to tread, 
Going to school. 








Hon. J. H. Ackerman, Oregon. 
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Model Two-Room School-House. architect of Boston made the award. It will be noticed 
that several types are represented in the premiated de- 


The School Journal’s Second Architectural Com- signs. The fact is that Mr. Wheelwright suggested the 
petition. 1) 

The success of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL’S competition for " 

the best design of a one-room country school-house has 

been more than duplicated in the competition for a two- 































Mention.—Mr. Julius E. Heimerl, Milwaukee. 


award of prizes for the best designs submitted in each of 
the three most desirable types. 

The first prize went to Mr. Anthony P. Valentine, Jr., 
142 Ritner street, Philadelphia, Pa. The plan is extremely 
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First Prize Design.—Mr. Anthony P, Valentine, Jr., Philadelphia. 


room school-house, the prizes for which have just been 
awarded. Two hundred and six designs were submitted 
from well known architects in various parts of the coun- 


Mention.—Mr. Frederick A. Miller, Rochester. 


compact, simple, and attractive; the rooms [are well 
lighted, and no space is wasted. 

Mr. A. C. Fernald, 178 Devonshire street, Boston, re- 
ceived the second prize. His plan represents the type with 
class-rooms on two sides, and no light immediately in 
front of the teacher’s eyes. 
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Mention.—Mr. Francis H. Cruess, West Philadelphia. 





For the third prize, two competitors were closely 
matched. The similarity of the perspectives will be seen 
try. The competition was carried on for THE ScHOOL from the illustrations. The prize was finally awarded to 
JOURNAL by The Brochure Series of Architectural Illustra- Mr. George Howell Harris, 873 Monroe street, Chicago, 
tion, Boston. Mr. Edmund M. Wheelwright late city 


Second Prize Design.—Mr. A. C. Fernald, Boston. 











Mention.—Mr. W. Adair Price, Montreal. 























6 ar a ts c.. al Ill., and commendation for an excellent elevation to Mr. 
Were y big mae Julius E. Heimerl, 229 Second avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 
| rr These two designs are representative of what is known as 
3 Sdeasie the “cart-wheel ” principle. 
Forme 
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Third Prize Design._-Mr. George Howell Harris, Chicago. Mention,—Mr. Arthur H. Buckley, Chicago. 
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Honorable mentions are given to Messrs. Julius E. 
Heimerl, Milwaukee, Wis.; Frank E. Coombs, East Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Frederick A. Miller, Rochester, N. Y.; Arthur 
H. Buckley, Chicago, Ill.; W. Adair Price, Montreal ; 
Arthur J. Eagleson, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; H. Hilliard 





Mention.—Mr. Frank E. Coombs, East Boston. 


Smith, Hartford, Conn.; Richard Philipp, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
R. E. Rust, St. Louis, Mo.; Carl P. Bergen, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Louis La Beaume, Boston, Mass.; and Leon N. Gil- 
lette, Philadelphia, Pa. All these designs will be treated 
more extensively in later numbers. 


we 


Variety Entertainment for the School. 


A writer in the School Music Review for November 
1, who signs himself “Wakeling Dry,” gives some very 
practical suggestions for an interesting school enter- 
tainment. He has in mind particularly the village school, 
but in his lively, rollicking style he gives a number of 
tips which can be utilized in the city as well as in 
the small country town. There may be some over 
cautious souls who object to some of the writer's 
propositions, but they certainly must admit the in- 
genuity of his program and its superiority over the 
time-worn reception with its poor singing and worse 
piano playing, with a few spoken pieces sandwiched in be- 
tween. Have we not paid, he asks, our money to charity 
and, fortified with this pious intention, borne 
the rest with as good a grace as we could? Are 
we not a little tired of the “mammy” and “auntie” 
style of ballad, and the Duet in D by on Diabelli ? 
May we not try just for once, let us say, to have 
a variety entertainment, and that without pledg- 
ing ourselves to the “lion comique” in ill-fitting 
garments and acarmine nose, or the inanities 
affected by the lady “serio” in blue plush and a 
Buffalo Bill hat ? 


Not Difficult to Arrange. 


Such a variety entertainment should not be 
difficult to arrange. The advantages are not a 
few. There are no long rehearsals and learning 
of parts, no parts to fill that require special 
dramatic ability so often necessary in the simplest 
of plays, no scenery to paint, no dramatic license to 
procure, no author’s fees to pay. Are not these things 
of some solid advantage to you entertainment projectors ? 
Are they not worth a little consideration? Let us get 
to work and hold a meeting and see what talent we have 


available. 
The Stage and the Band. 


Let us think first of the hall and platform. If the 
latter exists in the former, so much the better; if not, 


the school tables must be pressed into the service and - 


the local carpenter must lend his aid. The size must 
depend upon circumstances, but it must be as high as 
can conveniently be arranged, so that those in the back 
seats can see without standing up or craning their necks. 
A drop curtain must next be thought out; but even 
this, tho greatly adding to the effect, can be dispensed with ; 
screens at the back, curtains draped at the sides, palms 
here and there, constitute the mise-en-scene, and any 
other decorations that will add to the effect are at your 
disposal so long as they leave a good space for the per- 
formers and are well out of the way of arms and legs. 
The next thing to think about is the band. If you 
possess a judicious player, the combination of that much- 
abused instrument, the harmonium, with a violin and the 
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inevitable piano, will furnish a capital and most effective 
accompaniment—one, moreover, that is easily available 
for practices, and one that will not require a great deal 
of writing out of parts. One often laments that this 
combination is not more frequently used. There is much 
delightful music written for these instruments. I have 
now in my mind a Pastorale by Guilmant, one of the best 
duets for harmonium and piano that was ever written. 
Let us put this down on our program as an entr’acte. For 
the overture one can choose a piece that has more noise 
in it, and this should not be difficult. 

The musical director had better play the harmonium, 
and this important person will also be the stage manager ; 
at any rate, as far as the direction of stage affairs goes. 
You must have one other man on the stage to see that 
each “turn” on the program is ready and to signal to the 
director to begin the symphony. 

The same scene will practically suffice for all the show, 
and the curtain once up will only come down when the 
exigencies of the next turn demand it for the arrange- 
ment of properties or furniture. 


Stage Management. 


A very great deal depends on smoothness in these en- 
tertainments ; everything must be ready and up to time, 
and the stage man (a better word in this case than man- 
ager) must take his coat off and work, and not expect 
that mere direction will suffice. The success of the enter- 
tainment depends on the separate excellence of each item, 
not, as in theatricals, on the performance taken as a 
whole. Three full and complete rehearsals on the stage 
or platform will be found none too many, and, of course, 
many private coachings of songs and recitations; but 
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these will be found probably far less trouble than a play 
involving a large cast. 

Now for some items on the program. Begin, for in- 
stance, with a quartet—great opportunities here for 
inventing names: “The Woppington Warblers,” as an ex- 
ample of what not to choose—two ladies and two gentle- 
men, or two boys and two men; dress them in simple cos- 
tume and sing folk-songs. A selection of two or three 
can be made from the various collections, English or for- 
eign, and the costume might be varied with the nation- 
ality of the song, if this will not take too long. 

We will next follow with a darkey song, either with or 
without a banjo. The same performer might be able, 
with a little practice, to execute a little eccentric dance 
in the moonlight (here is an opportunity for the gentle- 
man who shows the magic lantern) or give a stump oration. 

One of your friends does a little conjuring, perhaps a 
neat little trick or two, something smart and short, not 
involving a whole heap of paraphernalia. There would, 
of course, be a greater facility for the use of confederates 
if such were necessary, and, coming as it would as a single 
trick, their share in the performance will be less likely to 
be noticed. There are two or three illusions 
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A little ventriloquism is not diffiult to acquire up to a 
certain point and your conjuring friend probably knows 
something about it. He will be glad of this oppor- 
tunity of working it up and putting the dialog into 
shape. 

There are plenty of opportunities for your soprano lady, 
particularly if she can sing archly. Japanese costumes 
are neither difficult nor costly in these days of art- 
drapery and piano-backs, and Walter Hedgcock’s “mous- 
mee” is a very quaint and pretty song. Your- con- 
tralto can borrow a basket and a red skirt and her 
“Fisher girl’s” song will be immensely success- 
ful. 


Your Choice. 


It only remains for you to make achoice from these 
suggestions, or to improve upon them, and set to work to 
arrange your program. Something fresh in the way of 
printing it can be introduced by placing the performer’s 
name first and the title of song or performance after- 
ward. Get it over in good time and let it go with a bang 
from start to finish. 





—“the suspended body,” and the “talking f 
head,”—not difficult to manage, one of which 
would form a good conclusion to the “Séance 
Fantastique.” 


Dumb-bells, Games, Action Songs. 


You will probably have a gymnasium in 
connection with the school. Bring on your 
parallel bars, as being the piece of apparatus 
most easy to cart about, and let them do 
some of their most showy exercises and finish 
with a tableau or two. A lively gallop is the 
appropriate music for gymnasts. One of 
them may be an expert at.Indian clubs and 
can appear singly, or perhaps some young 
women can oblige with a display of musical 
drill. They will make a charming appear- 
ance, particularly if they will not mold the 
fashion of their costume too rigidly on the 
model of the bathing dress. 

Then why not have the school children 
present some charming action songs. There 
are plenty that lend themselves admirably 
for our purpose. Some will be better as 
choruses, some will do for solos. If you can 
get the school children to perform an his- 
torical exercise closing with a flag drill, you 
will fire patriotism and drive home some his- 
tory that everybody will be glad to learn. 
You might also take some old games or 
country dances—ones peculiar to your local- 
ity. Consult your antiquarian friend on the 
top of the hill who has a passion for folk- 
lore. What an education for you all—per- 
formers, arrangers, audience—if only this 
one thing on the program teaches you some- 
thing of your country’s music. Your friend 
with the rousing voice and rollicking manner 
will sing you some inspiriting hunting songs, 
and the audience will lustily join in the 
chorus. 


kJ Animated Pictures, Ventriloquism, etc. 


I suppose you haven’t anyone in your 
neighborhood who possesses an animated 
photograph machine? Well, never mind. 
Get a set of slides illustrating some popu- 
lar and stirring poem and have it recited 
while the pictures are shown upon the screen 
to the accompaniment of judiciously selected 
music. The screen can be lowered by a roller 
like ascene and then utilized by being illum- 
inated at the back for hand shadows or a 
shadow pantomime. 
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Admirers of Baron Nils Posse, the pioneer and exemplar in America of the 
Swedish system of educational gymnastics, unveiled a monument to his memory 
in the cemetery at Stockholm on May 15 last, the anniversary of his birthday. 
It is a rough shaft of fine-grained light gray granite, unpolished except for the 
face where the inscription has been chiseled and gilded. The illustration shows 
the epitaph and the bronze medallion of Baron Posse. The monument shows the 
appreciation and affection of Americans for the educator and the man. 


[THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is indebted to Werner's Magazine (Edgar 5. Werner, 
Editor), New York, for this illustration.] 
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Letters. 


The Hand as an Optical Instrument. 


Altho artists and scientists are commonly well aware 
of the advantages of monocular, or one-eyed, vision, and 
the use of the hollow of the hand as an impromptu 
stereoscope for the inspection of pictures, the general 
public knows little of them. Anyone who carefully 
watched the crowds that daily thronged the Art building 
at the World’s fair might have observed how very few 
persons among them ever availed themselves of this 
ready resource. And yet, how different is the appear- 
ance of a really good picture thus seen, and the same 
viewed in the ordinary way by binocular vision! Regard- 
ing it thru the hollow of the hand as thru a stereoscope, 
with a single eye, we obtain a relief, a quality which is 
otherwise more or less wanting ; in other words we ob- 
tain a third dimension—depth—which is indispensable 
to a realistic effect. Nor is this method applicable in 
picture galleries alone ; every photograph, engraving and 
print of correct design, may be treated inthe same way. 

As with a stereoscope, so with its impromptu substi- 
tute, we obtain increased focal length, and with it the 
several artistic advantages thence accruing. On the 
other hand, defects in pictures and drawings are ruth- 
lessly exposed by the same means. Trifling errors in 
perspective, which might have passed unnoticed under 
ordinary inspection, are revealed in their full deformity. 
With juster conceptions of the magnitude and relative 
dimensions of objects, monocular vision, combined with 
the stereoscopic use of the hand, gives us also a more 
correct appreciation of the effects of reflected light as 
applied to the confused appearance caused by reflective 
media between object and observer and to artificial re- 
production of the same effect. 

The effect of the hand when thus used, in modi- 
fying or correcting our perceptions ‘of color is inter- 
esting to note. The rays of the setting 
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Not Too Broad. 


The article on the “Prime Things” in Tue ScHOoL 
JOURNAL might seem at first as too.broad, but the reflect- 
ing teachers will not think so. I have been in the school- 
room for a good many years and I believe the editor has 
correctly stated the “prime necessaries” in that article, 
and from what I know of Commissioner Moriarty I believe 
he will coincide. I do not think he means more “ drill- 
ing” in arithmetic. Before you can driil much in arith- 
metic you must “wake up” the mind; with the mind 
waked up you can do a great deal. 

But some of us teachers may think too much is asked 
when honesty is put down as one of the results of our 
work. NowI think that the discipline of the school-room, 
the attitude of the teacher, his mode of teaching, laboring 
for accuracy and rightness in the making of an A or a B 
all have a strong tendency to produce honesty. 

When pupils come before me who exhibit an “alertness 
of mind,” “general intelligence,” “perseverance,” and 
manifest a desire for improvement, I am certain they can 
read and write and cipher well. The aim of the teacher 
must be more than the three R’s. A boy set up a mark 
on a fence and invited his comrades to hit it with stones ; 
in that way, we are told, he cleared away a lot of stones. 
We set up reading, writing, and arithmetic as a mark and 
in getting them learned, train the mental powers and make 
the boy fit to engage in the battle of life. 

New York. M. L. TOWNSEND. 

SF 
New York State Educational Meetings. 

Feb. 10-11.—Art Teachers’ Association of New York state, 
at New York city. Sec’y, Mary J. Dyer, Rochester, N. Y.3em 

June 26-28.—University Convocation, of New York state, at 
Albany. Sec’y, Melvil Dewey, Albany, N. Y. , , 

July 5-7—New York State Teachers’ Association, at Utica. 
Sec’y,. Benjamin Veit, 173 E. 95th st., New York. 

July 5-7.—Child Study Society of New York State. Sec’y, 
< “ — New York University, Washington square, New 

ork City. 





sun are flooding the landscape with gold- 
en light. Prominent in the distance stands 
forth a church tower lighted up with 
a rich orange glow. By regarding it atten- 
tively thru the hollow of the hand, and open- 
ing and closing the latter suitably, the tower 
can be made to assume any intermediate tint 
between the white it really is and the orange 
it has assumed in the rays of the sun. The 
wood, too, dark, somber and night-like to the 
unaided vision, in like manner can be made 
to resume the hues they wore in the broad 
light of noonday. A brivht patch in the far 
distance shows a soft subdued white, and we 
notice then for the first time that to the un- 
assisted eye it presents a bright golden color. 
Indeed, our perceptions of color are mainly de- 
pendent upon comparison—contrast. But 
these are quite inadequate to enable us under 
all circumstances to detect and discriminate 
between minor differences of shade by ordin- 
ary unaided binocular vision. For that pur- 
pose, we may have recourse to the hollow of 
the hand, looking thru it at the object with 
one eye, and comparing the effect observed 
with that produced on the unshaded eye. 
In such cases, the chief object is not bi- 
nocular vision, for itself, but the shading of 
the eye by the hand thus applied. As witha 
Nicol’s prism, we thus restore the equilibrium 
of the blue light diffused thru the atmos- 
pheric regions—which in the landscape above 
referred to was overpowered by its complement- 
ary color, the orange emanating from the sink- 
ing sun—and are so enabled to see objects un- 
der the hues they would present when viewed 
by the white light of the noontide sun. 
Clinton, N. Y. ROBERT BRUCE. 














The Late Baron Nils Posse, 
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The experience of New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
and Boston has abundantly demonstrated the wisdom of 
employing an able school architect to look after the plan- 
ning, building, and equipment of schools. Mr. Normand 
S. Patton, the well-known architect of the Chicago board 
of education, in writing about the abolition of the office of 
city architect in Boston, declares that the tendency under 
individual architects is toward variety of design and plan 
rather than to progress in any definite direction, besides 
involving a vast increase in the expenditure of money. 


Pres. Andrew S. Draper, of the University of Illinois, 
is nothing if not positive, on questions concerning the 
organization of school systems. This is a problem to 
which he has given much thought, and his legal studies, 
together with an intimate acquaintance with the working 
of large educational systems, gives peculiar weight to his 
words. He spoke recently at Cooper Union on “ Schools 
and Citizenship,” and his clear cut statements made a 
deep impression upon his Jarge audience. He said among 
other things : 


“Concentrate authority; locate responsibility; let boards 
legislate and get experts in their various lines to execute. 
Give the members of the board no patronage. Makean expert 
responsible for the condition of your school-houses, and let the 
parent whose child is losing his eyesight or his health from bad 
sanitary conditions, know where to find that man. Make one 
man,an expert, or a board of experts responsible for the appoint- 
ment, assignment, promotion, and removal of teachers. Give 
them competent assistants. Open matters to the light. Do 
away with the idea that any one has aclaim toa position in the 
schools. Make tenure and rewards certain, but only on a merit 
basis. Do not worry about officers dismissing more teachers 
than they should—individual responsibility will prevent that. 
Shut out the crowd, and get the teachers who are best pre- 
pared.” ’ 





With the present number, THE SCHOOL JOURNAL begins 
a series of full-page portraits of superintendents and 
presidents of the larger school systems, and also of a 
number of the leaders of educational thought in the United 
States. One portrait is to be published each month, 
made from recent photographs and printed on the finest 
coated paper. The series opens, fittingly, with the por- 
trait of the superintendent of the greatest school munici- 
pal system of this country. New York city includes the 
boroughs of Manhattan, the Bronx, Brooklyn, Queens, 
and Richmond. Dr. Maxwell is thus at the head of an 
educational system comprising over 8,000 teachers and 
nearly half a million pupils. 

The series will include portraits of Supt. Andrews, of 
Chicago, Pres. J. J. Little, of the New York city board of 
education ; Supt. F. Louis Soldan, of St. Louis; Pres. 
Harris, of the Chicago board of education ; U. S. Com- 
missioner W. T. Harris, and others. 





A letter from a superintendent says: “I resigned be- 
cause I would not tolerate having a member of the school 
board use the school to further his political fortunes. I 
could have remained here well enough, if I could counten- 
ance what was being done ; but I felt it my duty to pro- 
test in the strongest wayI could.” It isa pity that politics 
still continués its hold upon a large number of public 
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school systems. There are still many men on school 
boards whose only object in being in that’ position is a 
desire for prominence and greater political emolument, 
but there is the hopeful side—that there is less of this 
than formerly. In fact, there are quite a number of 
towns and cities in which the politician’s meddling with 
school affairs is not tolerated. 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL recently conducted, at its own 
expense, two important architectural prize competitions— 
for one and two room school buildings. In the first com- 
petition, sixty-six designs were submitted. The succeed- 
ing one aroused even greater interest and no less than 
two hundred six designs were sent in. The prize designs 
of the first competition, together with a number of good 
The best of the 
material secured in the second competition will be pre- 
sented in succeeding numbers. Attention is called to the 
announcement on page 130, which gives a number of 
miniature reproductions of architecturally and hygienic- 
ally handsome and desirable two-room buildings. These 
competitions represent but a small part of THE ScHOOL 
JOURNAL'S efforts in behalf of better school buildings, 
fittings and apparatus. Photographs and floor plans of 
model school buildings, articles on heating, ventilation, 
needs of new school apparatus, etc., will continue to form 
prominent features of the monthly School Board Number. 


WS 


School Extension. 


The results of the work of the schools would be quad- 
rupled if there was a following up of what is so well begun. 
Take a primary school of 1,000 pupils; at the end of 
four years they are ready for the advanced grammar, s0- 
called, department ; it is estimated that 250 of those will 
enter on the higher studies, and 750 be set upon work of 
some kind. The influence of the teacher will still be ex- 
erted upon 250, over 750 it will be withdrawn. 

This is a momentous fact. These children are, in cities, 
for several hours each day away from their parents, in 
workshops, so that their education will not be continued un- 
less some means fitted for the purpose is put in operation. 
There ought to be an extension of the primary school; it 
is more urgently needed than an extension of the univer- 
sity. 

We propose this plan: That associations be formed of 
which the teachers of the primary school shall be mem- 
bers; that the list of pupils not going into the advanced 
school be turned over to them and that some appropriate 
studies be devised, and each pupil be set to work upon 
them. 

Records Kept.—The names and addresses, occupations 
and studies undertaken and the results should be ren- 
dered. 

-Night Schools.—Special night schools to begin early 
(6:30 to 7:30 P. M.), to be held in the early fall, spring, 
and summer months should be planned. 

Libraries.—One of the principal things would be the 
reading of a special list of books. 

Reports.—There should be monthly reports made out 
by these extension pupils. 

The Center.—The center of this activity should be the 
primary school and a room should be set apart for library, 


‘reports, etc. 
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Lectures.—Lectures should be given suitable for juven- 
ile minds; the lectures now given by the board of educa- 
tion of New York show what can be accomplished for 
adults. 

Fees.—No fees should be charged; but no one allowed 
to attend lectures or draw from libraries who was a mem- 
ber of the School Extension Association. 

Employers.—In the records the name of the employers 
should be kept and circulars be sent to them so that they 
would encourage the movement. 

Assistants.—For the present, those who should carry 
on this important work would do so without pecuniary re- 
ward. The principal of the primary school and her assist- 
ants would soon draw around them a number of persons 
who would do the visiting needed. Eventually the board 
of education would take up the work; there is no doubt 
of it. 

GF 


Two Kinds of Pedagogy. 


There always has been pedagogy; it is not a late dis- 
covery by any means. The first ones to practice it are 
the mother and the father, then the teacher. The first 
performed what we once called parental training, and do 
yet because it is mainly training ; the latter gave instruc- 

tion mainly, and, as he did a similar*work in each subject 
there arose a sort of science, and this was pedagogy. 
The trouble was that each one had a pedagogy peculiar 
to himself ; what he knew died with him. 

Something more than a century ago one man began to 
grope for the common principles applied by all teachers ; 
he began to have principles of action ; he attracted great 
attention from thinking people and from teachers; the 
interest spread to this country and has not abated since. 
Teachers began to study for principles, and to teach in 
accordance with them. Finally, this body of knowledge 
was named pedagogy. 

Now there are always two classes of those who perform 
the world’s work ; those who think, experiment, observe, 
and act; those who see what the others do and imitate 
them. Twenty-five years ago those who claimed there 
was such a: thing as pedagogy were laughed at; but 
earnest men and women believed it was needful to study 
teaching and kept at it. They reached results and then 
- came the imitators. Some who had never taught a day 

became the loudest talkers ; there were writers, too, who 
prepared quite pretentious articles. There are a great 
number of believers in pedagogy now; all who see a 
position ahead worth more than the one they now hold, 
believe in pedagogy. These wink knowingly when the 
word pedagogy is used. 

Some teachers have read a few authors on education— 
Page, Payne, Parker, Spencer, but it has not modified their 
practice a particle ; they believe and act just as they did 
aforetime. There is another class that aims to do the 
noblest thing possible for the pupil; they determine to 
do more than study just the pupil before them ; to study 
the pupil in general. They read books, too, not so much 

to get book knowledge, as to look at the pupil thru the 
eyes of thinkers on educational problems. This class 
has always existed. Page wasone of these, so is Parker ; 
and there is a long list of men of a similar kind who have 
tried to find foundation principles in teaching. 

But these are likely to be unobserved in the great 
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rush of people who loudly claim “we understand peda- 
gogy.” There are real pedagogists and nominal peda- 
gogists; the former study the pupil and books, the 
latter cram from the books. They can answer questions 
and make a good showing in that way, but will they help 
on education ? We doubt it. 

SR 


Prof. Branson’s Advice. 


Not every teacher who arrives at a professorship is 
able to give as sound advice as we find in a Southern ed- 
ucational paper. The many who achieve no principalship 
or superintendency and are the recipients of the usual 
small salary, when they see an office and recognition be- 
stowed on one of their number will wonder how it came 
about. Longfellow sums it up in his inimitable manner 


thus : 
“But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upwards in the night.” 


Prof. Branson declares the animating thought must be 
“to be bent on being agood teacher.” Starting out from 
this undeniable postulate he advises (1) reading educational 
journals and books, yes, studying them hard. (2) Study 
the school itself. (8) Work conscientiously to reach a 
high ideal in school work. (4) Think out new and better 
ways ; do not be bound by tradition. (5) Find a success- 
ful man and come into contact with him; make a study 
of him. (6) Attend the institute and be an active mem- 
ber ; listen to learn, come as a learner. (7) Pursue some 
study for culture purposes ; cultured persons are the best 
teachers. (8) Study human nature out of school, it will 
benefit your school study of human nature. 

All these suggestions show that the University of 
Georgia has an exceedingly practical man on its faculty, 
He answers the question so often asked as a man is seen 
going up on the ladder of recognition, “How did he get 
there?” As we watch a man ascending on a ladder lean- 
ing against a building we see there are “rounds” on 
which he plants his feet. In the case of the man who as- 
cends from the place:of assistant to the position of prin- 
cipal or superintendent, the “rounds” are mainly moral, 
so to speak; they are constructed of materials belong- 
ing to the man himself. 

If 1,000 teachers in any state would read Prof. Bran- 
son’s advice and follow it with half the assiduity a cat 
does the scent of a venturesome mouse, in ten years they 
would be the best known teachers in that state, and, un- 
less personally objectionable, would occupy prominent po- 
sitions. Few follow Nos. 1 and 2; they think that 
teaching is a business any one can perform, if they only 
know a little arithmetic, geography, and grammar. On 
the contrary, the knowledge of arithmetic, geography, 
and grammar is but a hundredth part of what makes one 
a successful teacher. 

A great many men begin teaching and then go into 
something else ; they observe that in a collection of teach- 
ers, say at an institute, most possess but little intellectual 
power and culture. When as many lawyers, physicians, 
physicians, and clergymen meet they observe there is men- 
tal ability and culture. They conclude teaching is not a 
good profession to stay in. If aman of ability stays in 
it and follows Prof. Branson’s advice he will achieve as 
good a position and salary as most of the other profes- 
sions, in our opinion. ' : 
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Visiting Days for Teachers. 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—Supt. Emerson has arranged a system of 
exchange ef visits between kindergartners in the city, the ob- 
jects of the visits being to acquaint the teachers with each 
other and each other’s work.. They give every kindergarten 
and first grade teacher the opportunity to spend one entire day 
in visiting the rooms of other teachers. The visits have been 
carried out without in the least interrupting the work, the first 
grade teachers taking the classes of the absent kindergartners. 
Reports are made to the superintendent, and many of the re- 
ports speak of the hospitality with which the teachers are re- 
ceived, and the help they get from the visits. The circular of 
directions which Supt. Emerson has given to the teachers is 
as follows: 

‘* Miss—— : 








Your attention is respectfully called to the follow- 
ing directions: Reach the kindergarten not later than 8.50, and 
remain during the entire morning session, Please refrain from 
conversation, or remarking upon the appearance or work of indi- 
vidual children. The directress will be giad to answer questions 
at the close of the session. Observe the unity of the morning's 
work, the spontaneity (self expression) and obedience of the 
children. State the central subject or thought of the morning in 

our report to the superintendent. Please detach the following 

orm and insert the items called for.. Donot forget to secure the 
signature of the principal of the school visited. Mail or send the 
form to the superintendent as soon as possible. If it is inconven- 
ient for you to leave the school on the day named, please inform 
the superintendent without delay. It is optional with you to 
spend the afternoon in visiting first-grad- rooms, in writing a d2- 
tailed report of your observations or in your own school.” 


Teachers Lose their Case. 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—A number of Minneapolis and St. Paul 
teachers appeared before the legislative committee on general 
legislation last week to argue in favor of their pension bill. 
Miss. Weston,of Minneapolis, said that the bill was to a degree 
compulsory, because the voluntary subscription system had 
failed to work in other states. The teachers asked no aid from 
the state, she said, but only authority to collect and disburse 
a fund aggregating one per cent.of each teacher's salary. Supt. 
Smith, of St. Paul, said that the teachers who had given up 
their strength and mental ability in the service of children, had 
given them in a noble cause, and provision should be made for 
their declining years. But the legislative committee was un- 
convinced, and by a motion of eight to seven, the bill was re- 
commended for indefinite postponement. 


Polytechnic High School for Washington. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—It seems now that the appropriation 
from Congress for the long-desired mechanical arts high school 
willbe obtained. For ten years Supt. Powell, backed by the 
trustees and the board of trade, has urged the need of the 
school. Congress appropriated last year $50,000 for a site, and 
the one at the southeast corner of P saaa 4 street and Rhode 
Island avenue, N. W., was selected. Recently the house of 
representatives appropriated $75,000 for the building, and the 
senate raised this to $100,000. The matter will be finally settled 
in a short time, and the school can be erected in the course of 
a year. 

The course of study is to include pattern-making, iron, and 
brass-molding, architecture, bridge-building, tests of the 
strength of materials, drawing, designing, tatooing, wood carv- 
ing, sculpture, millinery, dressmaking, and domestic arts. 
These will, of course, be divided between boys and girls, the 
object being to fit them for whatever mechanical or artistic pur- 
suit in life they wish to follow. In short, the school will be 
modeled along the lines of the Pratt institute, of Brooklyn, the 
Armour institute, of Chicago, and the Drexel institute, of 
Philadelphia. 

The courses in manual training, sewing, cooking, and the like, 
in the lower public schools, very naturally lead up to the work 
in this higher school. So that there are now about 350 pupils 
in the schools who will be fitted to enter the new schol enbe its 
completion ; 


Improvement of School Libraries. 


The committee on the relation of public libraries to public 
schools, appointed by the N. E. A. last July, is doing a most 
valuable and commendable work in bringing the library in 
closer harmony with the school. The committee, of which 
City Librarian J. C. Dana, of Springfield, Mass.,is chairman, 
has assigned to each member some portion of the work. 

Mr. Sherman Williams, of Glens Falls, N. Y., willreport on a 
list of books to be recommended for pupils in grades one to 
twelve with special reference to the average country school 
teacher and the average grade teacher. Secretary Frank A. 
Hutchins, of the Wisconsin Free Library Commission, is to 
investigate the relations existing between libraries and schools 
in the country districts and towns of the United States, and 
will prepare a brief outline of books which may help a country 
teacher to organize or improve a library. M. loakee ones, of 
the state normal school, Emporia, Kan., will have charge of 
the normal school part of the work; Prof. Charles McMurry, 
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of the state normal at Normal, III., will examine the books and 
libraries in grades one to four in the country generally, and Mr. 
Dana, the chairman, will report on the attitude of libraries 
toward schools and the promotion of the _ kind of feeling on 
the part of the librarian towards the teachers. The report of 
the committee will be awaited with interest. 


Blue Print Illustration. 


SyRACUSE, N. Y.—The pupils of the Croton school, under 
the direction of Prin J. E. Conan, have adopted the plan of 
illustrating poems by blue prints. Fifteen minutes have been 
devoted to the work each morning at the opening of school, 
and the work was given to the six classes of the senior grade, 
each class having a special author. The pupils of the class 
read his poems, studied his life, and selected quotations from 
his best poems, writing all this in their exercise books. The 
blue prints were then inserted in the proper places. The ma- 
terial for the work was heavy drawing paper seven by eight 
inches, and cost for each book eight cents, with one cent for 
every blue print. The books as finished are very artistic. 

The benefit of the work to the children in writing, literature, 
neatness, spelling, etc., is obvious. They take great pride in 
their books and refuse to sell them. The idea has been taken 
up in other cities and towns, and bids fair to become popular. 


Thomas Kirkland. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Thomas Kirkland, M.A., president of the 
Toronto normal school, died December 31, from heart failure. 
Mr. Kirkland was for many years one of Ontario’s prominent 
educational workers. He was born in Ireland, coming to this 
country when only nineteen. After brief service in grammar 
school work, he became interested in secondary education, and 
for years was head master of the Whitby school. The effi- 
ciency of his work here resulted in his appointment as assistant 
master in the normal school, where he remained from 1871 to 
1884, when he became principal. He did not give up his acad- 
emic work, however, but held the professorship of chemistry in 
Trinity Medical college to the close of his life. ; 

He was one of the organizers and promoters of the Ontario 
Educational Association, and was a constant attendant at its 
meetings. 

Mr. Kirkland received the degrees of bachelor and master of 
of arts from the University of Toronto in 1870 and 1871. He 
was elected a member of the senate of the university, and be- 
came one of the pioneers in the movement for the higher edu- 
cation of women in Ontario. He was sixty-five years of age. 


Brief Items of Interest. 


TARRYTOWN, N. Y.—The new $100,000 union school building 
at Tarrytown stands on the site of the old Baldus Van Tassel 
house made famous by Washington Irving. In the fine room 
assigned to the library stands, under glass, the Van Tassel front 
door, with a picture of the house painted on one of its panels. 
This school building is said to be one of the finest in the state, 
specially in its heating, lighting, and ventilation. 

The example of Tarrytown is about to be followed by North 
Me town, which has just appropriated $50,000 for a similar 

uilding. 


CuHicaGo, ILt.—Prin. Charles S. Bartholf,of the Burr school, 
has resigned, and will enter business. He has been connected 
with the Chicago schools since 1885, when he was made princi- 
pal of the Emerson school. Since 1888, he has been in his 
present position. He has been a prominent member of the 
George Howland club. 


A Confession and a Word of Warning. 


A tew weeks ago I was waited upon by a man who looked 
like a gentleman and who wished to get from me, because of 
my acquaintance with the city, the names of people who were 
out of work in order to offer them employment. I asked him 
what the character of the employment was, and he said it was 
to travel and secure canvassers for books. I remarked that 
canvassing was a fine art, and I did not believe he could hire 
canvassers, much less people to train canvassers, from the.peo- 
ple whom I knew. He said that by his methed of training a 
person in a few days could learn to do the work, that there was 
no risk connected with it, that the firm by whom he was employed 
paid $40 for the first month’s services, etc. In response to his 
importunities I gave him the names of certain people whom I 
knew to be out of employment. 

I have since learned that I did not get from him the entire 
plan of operations. It seems that he goes to people who are 
out of employment and paints the business which he offers in 
such rosy colors that they are persuaded to sign a contract to 
work for the firm for one month, for so many hours a day, and 
as a guarantee of good faith to deposit $7.50. A lawyer tells 
me that the canvasser and probably the firm behind him live 
upon these forced contributions from poor people, and that the 
scheme is so barefaced a form of robbery that I ought to have 
detected it at sight. Thinking, however, that other superin- 
tendents may be as simple as myself, I write this confession as 
a word of warning. 


SUPERINTENDENT. 
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New York City. 


Some time ago the Brooklyn board of education offered to 
return to the other boroughs the money which would be hers in 
case She won suit against the central board, except that needed 
to put into operation the new salary schedule. At the meeting of 
the central board last Wednesday, Pres. Swanstrom and chair- 
man Maxwell of the finance committee of Brooklyn, reported 
‘that the borough would have $60,000 of the $325,000 left, and 
this amount they relinquished to the central board to be used 
as was seen fit. 

THE MONEY NOT YET PAID. 


The board took up the question of apportioning the $325,000 to 
Brooklyn, as ordered by the court of appeals. Mr. Anderson, 
who has championed the central board in the suit, held that it 
should not be apportioned until the legislature had settled 
the matter of apportionments for 1899. Mr. Dresser, of Brook- 
lyn, argued that the order of the court was mandatory, and that 
Brooklyn needed the money for the January and February sal- 
aries. Finally, the matter went over to the next meeting. 


RETIREMENT OF PRINCIPALS. 


The question of retiring a number of the older principals has 
caused considerable feeling. A number of principals have pro- 
tested against their names being placed on the retirement list, 
claiming that they were quite able to continue their work. Supt. 
Maxwell withdrew his recommendation concerning Prin. Al- 
pone Du Bois, of No. 36, saying, “1 venture to express the 

ope that he may be permitted to complete during the present 
year without disturbance his half century of intelligent and 
faithful service in the public schools of the city.” The board 
then went into executive session and confirmed the recommen- 
dations of Supt. Maxwell. 
LICENSE LEGISLATION PROPOSED. 

A series of resolutions were presented to the board by the 
committee on school system. These relate to such regulation 
of the license system, that each teacher may know his standing 
and to what he is entitled. At the request of Mr. O’Brien, the 
resolutions went over, that the new members might become 
— conversant with their provisions and effect. They read as 
ollows : 


Resolved, That the licenses held by class teachers in the 
borough of Manhattan and the Bronx on February 1, 1898, be 
classified as follows : 

1. The licenses held by vice-principals of elementary schools 
+ ee be regarded as equivalent to permanent head of department 
icenses, 

2. All teachers in elementary schools who on the thirty-first of 
January, 1898, held permanent licenses, and who then had not less 
than eight years of experience in class teaching in the boroughs 
of Manhattan and the Bronx, shall be regarded as holding per- 
manent license No. 2. ‘ 

3. All teachers who hold permanent licenses issued prior to 
February 1, 1898, not included in the foregoing lists shall be re- 
garded as holding permanent license No 1. 

4. Teachers holding temporary licenses issued prior to Febru- 
= 1, 1898, shall be regarded as holding temporary license No. 1. 

esolved, That the city superintendent be and he is hereby 
authorized to issue the foregoing licenses on application to any 
teacher or teachers entitled to receive the same. 


Manhattan-Bronx. 


It is proposed to make graduation from the high schools re- 
quisite to entrance into the Normal College or the College of the 
‘City of New York. This was the plan when the new high schools 

were started. 
Ten Shop-Work Vacancies. 


Five new work-shops have been completed in the new school 
buildings in Manhattan and the Bronx, and by the end of this 
month, there will be at least ten vacancies in shop-work in- 
‘structorships. These places will be filled by candidates taken 
from the next eligible list, as the present list is exhausted. In- 
formation concerning the requirements can be obtained from 
the board of examiners, 421 Broome street. 


Brooklyn. 


The sinking fund commission has refused to lease the build- 
ing on Bedford avenue, in which it was proposed to establish 
‘the new eastern district high school. Many are hoping that a 
new building will be at once erected so that the school may soon 


be started. 
Brooklyn Opposes the Ford Bill. 


Aspecial meeting of the Brooklyn board was held Tuesday 
afternoon, and the Ford bill, before the legislature, was dis- 
cussed. The board argued that as the bill took from the bor- 
ough boards and gave to the central board the power to grade 
‘teachers, make appointments, and fix salaries, it was detrimental 
to the interests of the boroughs and against home rule. A 
committee was therefore appointed to appear before the cities’ 
committee at Albany next Tuesday, and oppose the bill. 


Queens. 


Stages for transportation of pups are now a regular part of 
epee} educational system. Fourteen are einployed to carry 
the children to and from school. When the greater city was 
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laid out, the boundary line thru Queens county cut off, in many 
instances, the children from their schools, so that while the 
children were in Queens county, their schools were in Nassau 
county. The nearest schools in their county were, in some 
cases, miles away. ‘The resulting decreased attendance finally 
led to the employment of stages, which now make regular trips 
at the expense of the board of education. 


No Money for Janitors, 


The Queens borough board has advertised for proposals for 
completing three new school-houses at Newtown, Creedmoor 
and Queens. The contractor has been unable to finish the 
buildings. Even when they are done, it is hard to see how 
they can be opened, for the board has no money to hire janitors 
and engineers, tho hundreds of children in the borough are 
without school accommodations. 


SF 
Philadelphia News. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The amount appropriated by councils 
for teachers’ salaries this year took no account of the new teach- 
ers that would be needed in the new schouls and other teachers 
made necessary by the increase of school population. An item 
of $20,000 for this purpose was put in the board’s budget, but 
was left out by the sub-committee of the council’s finance com- 
mittee. The $3,500 item for summer schools was also cut out, 
and unless councils pass an additional appropriation to cover 
these two items, the finances of the board will be in bad shape 
at the end of the year. 


Board Will Aid Graduating Classes. 
The expenses of graduation from the high schools will be 
partly borne by the board this year. The expenses have hith- 
erto Bee borne by the classes, and the burden has been a heavy 
one. The girls’ high school will receive about $400 for the pur- 
pose, the boys’ high school $150, and the two manual training 
schools $100 each. 
A Valuable Collection. 


Dr. Ida A. Keller, head of the department of biology and 
chemistry in the girls’ high school, has succeeded in getting 
romises of a valuable herbarium. About 1.000 specimens will 
e given by former Councilman Uselma O.Smith. Nearly 700 
of these are mounted. Mr. Charles Lippincott, of Swedesboro, 
N.J., has offered about 700 specimens of the flora of New Jer- 
sey; and Mr. Albrecht Jalin has promised a collection of 200 
specimens of flora collected from beds of ballast deposited on 
the Delaware shores from ships from all over the world. 


Some New Schools. 


Proposals have been advertised for the erection of two new 
fifteen division school-houses—one at Sixteenth and Porter 
streets, and the other at Ontario and G streets. Two wings, of. 
twelve divisions each, will be added to the Blaine school, in 
the Thirty-second section; a four division annex will be made 
to the Keyser school, Twenty-second section; anda third story 
will be added to the Wharton schooi, second section. 


SH 


For the meeting of the National Educational Association, 
Department of Superintendence, at Columbus, 0., February 
21, 22, and 23, reduced rates have been made of one and one- 
third fare for the round trip. This will render the cost of 
transportation from New York to Columbus and return 
$21.67. The charge for sleeping car accommodations will be 
$3-50 for each double berth. 

Special arrangements have been made with the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company for a party to start from New 
York on the train leaving West 23rd Street Ferry at 1.50 
P. M., Cortlandt and Desbrosses Street Ferries at .oo P. M., 
and Brooklyn Annex (Foot of Fulton street) at 1.35 P. M., 
Monday, February 20, reaching Columbus at '7.00 A. M. next 
day. This is the shortest route and quickest time between 
New York and Columbus. If a sufficient number signify their 
intention of traveling by above named route and train, the 
railroad company will provide a special sleeping car for the 
exclusive use of our party. . Tickets at the reduced rate will 
be on sale at all Pennsylvania Railroad Ticket offices on and 
after February 1'7. Intending passengers should be careful 
to mention to agent when purchasing tickets the name of the 
convention. The fare one way will be charged on going trip, 
and passengers will be furnished by agent a certificate en- 
titling them to the one-third fare for the return passage. Re- 
servations of sleeping car space may be secured in advance by 
addressing Ossian H. Lang, THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 61 
East Ninth street, New York. 

It is important that reservations be made as early as possi- 
ble in order that ample accommodations may be provided 
and all details arranged to render the trip comfortable and 
enjoyable. 
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The Chicago Bridewell Schools. 


By W. C. SCHAEFER. 


In a large city like Chicago a great number ot boys are annu- 
ally arrested by the police for various misdemeanors. 

If found guilty these boys are sent to the “ House of Cor- 
rection’ to work out their fines. This institution in the past 
has been anything but what its name implies for most of the 
boys. From 1872 to 1892 over 17,000 boys served terms there. 


They were kept in the same cell-house and the same shops as 
the older prisoners. 





The Shop. 


Many of the older prisoners were of course thoroly depraved 
criminals who could recite long tales of their dark deeds, while 
many of the boys were there for no more serious offence than 
jumping on trains or throwing snowballs. Such companion- 
ship made the institution a school of crime rather than a school 
of correction. Boys left worse than they entered. This condi- 
tion of things aroused the protest of humanitarian societies and 
individuals, but conditions remained unchanged until 1891, 
when Mayor Washburne appointed John Worthy inspector of 
the Bridewell. 


Mr. Worthy took a deep interest in the boys and at once be- 
gan to plan some school work for them. Before long a school 
was established in the chapel, which the boys were obliged to 
attend during certain hours each day. By continued agitation 
the city council was induced in 1893 to appropriate $80,000 for 
the construction and equipment of a school building at the 
a This was built in 1895 and named the John Worthy 
school. 


The building is so constructed as to conform to the prison build- 
ings in external appearance, while the interior is fitted out as a 





Supt. J. H. Collins, Springfield, 111 


first-class modern school, differing in appearance from other 
schools mainly in having heavy iron bars on all windows, and a 
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guard, armed with clubs, pacing up and down the corridors, 
A high wall separates the school building from the prison yards, 
A large cell-house has recently been added to the side of the 
school building tarthest from the prison. When this is fitted 
up, as it soon will be, the boys will not come in contact with 
the older prisoners at all. 

The school building was opened in March, 1897. The board 
of education appointed as principal Mr. Robert M. Smith, a 
man exceptionally well-fitted for the position. Mr. Smith isa 
thoroly cultured man, as well as an expert mechanic. Heisa 
graduate of the University of Glasgow, Scotland. For some 
time he was principal of St. Francis’s college at Richmond, Que- 
bec. He was for four years superintendent of schools at Or- 
lando, Fla., and during the six years preceding his appointment 
to the present position he served as assistant principal of the 
English high and manual training school in Chicago. 

The boys spend five hours each day in school. Three hours 

of this time are devoted to the common school studies—read- 
ing, writing, geography, arithmetic, history and drawing; the 
remaining two hours in manual work. 
, The voluntary plan in education would bea ‘ailure here 
Work here is done under compulsion. Many of these boys are 
criminals from lack of home training. Eighty per cent. of them 
are bound to possess good capacity for work. What the boy 
can do, he now must do; what he must do, he does. This is 
in some cases his first introduction to regularity. 

The work which the boys like best, and which is probably 
of most use to them, is the manual training. The shop with 
all its arrangements has been prepared by Mr. Smith with 
the utmost care. It is a long room, lighted by windows on 
both sides and a broad skylight extending the full length of the 





Frank A. Manny, Supervising Principal Indianapolis, Ind. 


shop. There are forty benches for wood-work. These are 
made in the best way, with every convenience, and are closed 
on the sides, the lower part in each one thus serving as a recep- 
tacle for the tools used. Each bench has a good set of tools 
and is fitted, not for two boys, as is the case in most manual 
training schools, but for one, thus preventing communication 
between the occupants. The articles made at these benches 
include shelves, towel-racks, boxes, dovetail joints, etc. 


Along one side of the room are arranged twenty-four lathes 
for wood-turning. Among the models that the boys make is the 
police club. Presumably the object in this case is to combine 
a moral with a manual training lesson. They also make gavels, 
Indian clubs, dumb-bells, towel rollers, wands for gymnastic 
purposes, etc. Polishing shellacing, staining and finishing are 
also done. 


The boys in the shop now make wands and wand racks for 
the public schools as well as complete sets of blocks for teach- 
ing arithmetic by the Speer method. Speer arithmetic blocks 
are offered for sale by various firms, but not many are well 
made. When a four-inch cube is finished by a boy in the John 
Worthy school, it must be exactly four inches in length, width 
and thickness. Three and seven-eighths inches will not pass 
muster. Mr. Smith says that the moral effect of the manual 
training is excellent. When a boy fits a half-inch plug toa 
half-inch hole in a board, he learns truth and exact truth. The 
plug must be just right. If too large it will not enter the hole; 
if too small it looks ugly and cannot be made right by sticking 
up with putty. The lesson is to make the next one better. One 
ooy did not see the value of accuracy till he attempted to make 
a dovetail joint. This taught him. The careless, heedless. 
boy is here brought to a realization of what he needs. 
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It is proposed ‘to add iron work to the curriculum soon. 

The models now being made by boys are largely based on 
utilitarian ideas, for it is attempted, as far as possible, to give 
the boys the basis of a trade that will help them to make a liv- 
ing when they leave the school. 

The results at present are not as good as could be attained 
in longer terms. The present average term of confinement for 
boys is twenty-nine days. There are many boys who have served 
anumber of previous terms there. These show what could be 
done with longer terms. Justices have in the past let boys go 
free or put them into the Bridewell for short terms because of 
bad conditions prevailing under the old regime. 

When the new cell-house is in use and the boys are entirely 
isolated from older prisoners, it is probable that terms will be 
lengthened so that the institution may be better fitted to do its 
work of reformation. 

Mr. Smith is assisted by a corps of able instructors. Much 
has been already done, and with the improvements that are 
projected the work of this school is destined to be a factor of 
ape potency in dealing with the juvenile offenders, who must 

e reformed before they go too far. 





Announcements of Meetings. 
Feb. 21-23.—Department of Superintendence, Columbus, 
Ohio. Pres. E. H. Mark, Louisville, Ky. ; Sec’y, J. H. Van 
Sickle, Denver, Col. 


Feb. 23,-American Entomological Society, at Philadelphia. 
onal W. J. Fox, Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, 
a. 


Feb. 24-25, ’99.—Art Teachers’ Association of New York 
state at New York. Secretary, Mary J. Dyer, Rochester. 


Feb. 25.—American Mathematical Society, at Columbia Uni- 
versity. Sec’y, F. N. Cole, 501 W. 116th St., New York city. 


March 31 and April 1, Eas Central Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools, at Chicago. Secretary C. 
A. Waldo, Purdue university, LaFayette, Ind. 

April, ’99.—Commission of Colleges of New England at 
Boston. Secretary, William Carey Poland, Brown university, 
Providence, R. I. 

April 18.—National Academy of Sciences, at Washington. 
ote Ira Remsen, Johns Hopkins university, Baltimore, 


April.—North Central Association of Colleges and Prepara- 
tory Schools, at Chicago. Sec’y, C. A. Waldo, Purdue uni- 
versity, Lafayetie, Ind. 


June 26-28, ’°99.—New York State University Convocation 
at Albany. Secretary, Melvil Dewey, Albany. 


July 5-7, ’°99.—New York State Teachers’ Association, at 
Utica. Secretary, Benjamin Veit, 173 East g5th street, New 
York city. 

July 9-11.—National Council of Education, at Los Angeles, 


Cal. Sec’y, Bettie A Dutton, Cleveland, 0. 

July 11-15.—National Educational Association, Los An- 
gelis, Cal. Pres., Dr. E. Oram Lyte, Millersville, Pa. ; 
Sec’y, Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn. 


Aug. 19, ’99.--American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, at Columbus, O. Secretary, L.O. Howard, Cosmus 
club, Washington, D. C 


Aug. gr Society of America, at New York. 
Sec’y H. L. Fairchild, University of Rochester, Rochester, N.Y. 





Midwinter Meeting of Art Teachers. 


The midwinter meeting of the New York State Art Teachers’ 
Association will be held in conjunction with the section on art 
education of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, Feb- 
ruary Io and IJ, 1899. The meetings will be held in the Art As- 
sociation gallery, 174 Montague street, Brooklyn, opening Fri- 
day morning at ten o’clock, with an address by the president, 
Miss Josephine A. Greene, director of the art department in 
the state normal school at Plattsburg. Her address will be 
followed by a - er on “ Practical Color Study,” by Mr. Rich- 
ard K. Piez, of the Oswego normal. The afternoon session 
will be taken up with a paper on “The Use of the Imagina- 
tion,” by Mrs. Lucy Fitch Perkins, of Chicago; a paper on 
‘The Spontaneous Drawings of a Child,” by Miss Frances E. 
Ransom, of tke New York training school; and an illustrated 
lecture on “The Art of the Street,” by Mr. William Ordway 
Partridge, of Milton, Mass. The Saturday program includes a 
paper on “‘Japanese Art,” by Mr. Bunkio Matsuki, of Boston; 
and a paper on “The Use of sapeneee Prints in the School- 
Room,” by Mr. Hugo Froelich, of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. 





TORONTO, OnNT.—Mr. R. G. Row, the author of the vertical 
pease series published by D. C. Heath and Company, 
as been elected vice principal of the Toronto normal school. 
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Our School Book Makers. 
Dr. Albert F. Blaisdell. 


Among our text-book makers, few are more favorably or 
more widely known than Dr. Albert F. Blaisdell, the author of 
several well-known educational text-books. 

Dr. Blaisdell, was born in South Hampton, N. H., some fifty 
years ago, but in early boyhood removed to Haverhill, Mass. 
From the high school of this city he was graduated in 1865, and 
the same year he entered Dartmouth college from which he was 
graduated in 1869. After graduation, like so many other grad- 
ates of this college he taught school. He taught one year at 
the New Ipswich (N. H.), Appleton academy, one year as princi- 
pal of the Chatham (Mass.) high school, and three years as 
principal of the high school, atProvincetown, Mass. 

While teaching, Dr. Blaisdell wrote many articles for the edu- 
cational journals and was also a frequent editorial writer for 
leading political newspapers. He gave up teaching in 1875 and 
entered Harvard Medical college, completing the course in 1879. 
He practiced medicine one year on Cape Cod after which he 
removed to Providence, R. I., and continued practice in that city 
until five years ago. Asa relaxation fromthe drudgery of an 
arduous profession, Dr. Blaisdell edited twenty or more volumes 
in Clark and Maynard’s English Classic Series. His first book, 
published in 1878, called “ Outlines for the Study of the English 
Classics,” long remained a standard book for teachers’ use on 
the subject of teaching English literature. Some ten years ago 
Lee and Shepard published his “First Steps with English and 
American Authors,” a book which has maintained ever since a 
deserved popularity with both teachers and pupils. 





Dr. Blaisdell is best known, however, by the well-known series 
of text-books on physiology which bear hisname. “Our Bodies 
and How we Live” was published in 1884 and two other books 
of the series “ How to Keep Well” and “Child’s Book of Health” 
during the following year. A text-book for higher schools, 
called “ Practical Physiology” was published in 1897. The some- 
what phenomenal sale which these books have had is a source of 
gratification both to the author and his publishers. The series 
was originally published by Lee and Shepard but was purchased in 
18938 by Ginn and Company. This enterprising firm also published 
last year another work by Dr. Blaisdell called “Stories from 
English History,” and have also in press under his authorship, a 
similar book entitled “Stories from American History.” Two other 
books by the same author, “Readings from the Waverley 
Novels” and “Stories of the Civil War” still have a large 
sale. 

For many years Dr. Blaisdell was a member of the school 
board in Providence, R. I., and was closely identified with the 
educational system of that prosperous city. He gave much time 
and study to the subject of evening schools and was for ten years 
the chairman of the Providence evening school committee. Five 
years ago Dr. Blaisdell retired from the practice of medicine 
and built a residence for himself in Winchester, a suburban 
town of Boston. He is at present devoting himself to the writ- 
ing of school books and is also connected with the editorial de- 
partment of Ginn and Company, the well-known school book pub- 
lishers. 

Dr. Blaisdell’s long and varied experience in the school-room 
and in educational affairs has been of great value to him in his 
aim to prepare useful text-books and those well adapted to meet 
the practical needs of the grades for which they are written. 
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Abstracts of Important Decisions. 


By R. D. FisHEr. 


1. In an action to compel the discontinuance of Bible reading 
in the public schools of Detroit, on appeal from a writ enjoin- 
ing its use, the court in reversing the judgment held, That the 
use of Readings from the Bible, consisting of extracts, embody- 
ing general moral precepts, as a supplemental text-book of read- 
ing, where the teacher is not allowed to make comments, and 
where such reading takes place at the close of the session, and 
from which any pupil may be excused on application of parents 
or guardian, is not a violation of the constitution, article 4, sec- 
tion 41, providing that “the legislature shall not diminish or 
enlarge the civil or political rights, privileges, and capacities of 
any person on account of his opinion or belief concerning mat- 
ters of religion.” 

MONEY FOR BENEFIT OF RELIGIOUS SOCIETY. 


2. Nor is it a violation of the constitution, article 4, section 
40, providing that “no money shall be appropriated or drawn 
from the treasury for the benefit of any religious sect or society, 
theological or religious seminary, nor shall property belonging 
to‘the state be appropriated for any such purposes.” 

WORSHIP ACCORDING TO CONSCIENCE. 

3. Nor is it a violation of the constitution, article 4, section 
39, providing that “the legislature shall pass no law to prevent 
any person from worshiping Almighty God according to the 
dictates of his own conscience, or compel any person to attend, 











Supt, J. Percival Huggett, Greene, Iowa. 


erect, or support any place of religious worship, or to pay tithes, 
taxes, or other rates for the support of any minister of the 
gospel or teacher of religion.” 

CONSTRUCTION OF CONSTITUTION. 

4. A constitutional provision concerning religious freedom 
should be construed in relation to the state of the law and cus- 
tom as they existed at the time of its adoption, and courts can 
take judicial knowledge of customs and usages in regard to the 
use of the Bible in public schoo!s. Order reversed. 

(Pfeifer vs. Board of Education City of Detroit, Mich. 8S. C., Dec. 
6, 1898.) 

* * * * * 


Colored Pupils in Private Schools. 


" 1. Re-petition for a writ of mandamus to compel the ad- 
mission of a colored pupil was denied and the relator appealed. 

The court held that an institute incorporated for the promo- 
tion of the mechanic arts, holding its property in its own right, 
and managing its business according to jts discretion within 
. the limitation of its charter, is a private corporation, netwith- 
standing an act renewing its charter granted it an annual ap- 
propriation. 

THE MUNICIPALITY'S POWER IN THE CASE. 

2. A municipality entered into a contract with a private in- 
stitute organized for the promotion of the mechanic arts for 
the instruction of certain pupils for a certain period. The con- 
tract provided that each member of the council should annually 
appoint one pupil, and requested certain municipal offiicers to 
annually, or oftener, inspect “the condition and manner” which 
the institution was fulfilling its contract, and, if satisfactory, 
to pay the institution a certain sum. The court held that the 
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contract did not impair the right of the institute to refuse to 
admit colored pupils. 


APPLICATION OF THE FOURTEENTH AMENDMENT. 


8. The refusal of a private school to admit colored pupils is 
not a violation of the constitution of the United States, amend- 
ment 14, relating to the abridgment of privileges and immun- 
ities of citizens. 


CONTRACT BY STATE DOES NOT CHANGE THE CASE. 


4. Under a contract by the state for the instruction of cer- 
tain pupils in a private institution, the selection of those elig- 
ible for admission under the rules of the institution is no viola- 
tion of the same amendment. Petition for writ dismissed, af- 
firme 1. 

. (State ex rel. Clark vs. Maryland Institute for Promotion of 
Fine Arts, Md. S. C., Sept. 28, 1898.) 


Formation of Union Schools. 


1. Under the school law of 1865, authorizing school trustees 
of contiguous school districts in the same or adjoining counties 
to establish a union school to be supported out of the funds be- 
longing to the respective districts; and the laws of 1879, 
authorizing county commissioners to form union school districts 
out of parts of two counties under certain conditions,—where 
the inhabitants of two districts in adjoining counties have for 
nearly twenty years acted as a union district, and carried on a 
union school supported by the public school funds belonging to 
the districts, it will be presumed to be a union district regular- 
ly organized, without proof of its formation by the records of 
either the trustees or county commissioners. 


APPOINTMENT OF TRUSTEES. 


2. In the absence of evidence to the contrary it will be pre- 
sumed that the trustees of said union district were appointed 
according to law (act 1879) which authorizes the county com- 
missioners to form union school districts out of parts of two 
counties and to appoint three trustees therefor—two from the 
county having the largest number of children of school age, in 
its part of the district, and one from the other county. 


CENSUS RETURNS—REPORT TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 


3. Under the law requiring the census marshal, when a school 
district lies partly in two adjoining counties, to report to each 
county superintendent the number of children in each county, 
the court is bound by the return of the marshal, as the statute 
has provided a remedy for an incorrect census, that if the 
county superintendent has reason to believe that a correct re- 
port has not been returned, he may appoint a census marshal, 
and have the census retaken. 

4, Under the law (1879) providing for two trustees from the 
county having the greatest number of census children and one 
from the county having the least number means the number of 
children officially registered. Writ of Ouster affirmed. 

. me) ex rel. Schultz et al. vs. Sweeney et al., Nev. S.C., Dec 
, 1898. 


Note: This was an action in quo warranto brought by relators 
against defendants for unlawfully intruding themselves into 
and usurping the offices of school trustees. 


Arbitrary Removals by School Boards. 


Upon a charge that the defendant had usurped the office of 
secretary to the commissioners of public instruction in the city 
of Camden, it appears that the commission on April 19, 1897, 
fixed the term of secretary to the board at three years, and 
forthwith elected the relator to that office. The relator at once 
entered into the office and continued to hold until May 2, 1898, 
when the commission passed a resolution to make the term one 
year, and, without any complaint against the relator, elected 
the defendant to the office; whereupon the defendant, against 
the relator’s protest and objection, seized the office, and still re- 
tains the same. The defendant demurred and contended that 
the commission had the power of changing the secretary’s term 
at will and of conferring upon defendant a lawful claim to the 
office. On appeal the court held that according to the supple- 
mentary law of 1897, a secretary to the commission of public 
instruction, appointed for a term previously fixed by the com- 
mission, cannot be removed by the commission at will before 
his term ends. 

(State ex rel. Brown vs. Cline, N. J. 8. C., Nov. 7, 1898.) 


Can the Schools Have Water Free ? 
In an action by the city of “A” against the Water supply 


‘company to prevent the latter from shutting off the water 


supply from the public school buildings on the ground that the 
board of education was not entitled to the use of water for its 
schools free of charge, held, 

1. That the public schools of the city of ‘‘ A,” organized under 
the laws of 1891, are not city schools. 
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2. That the board of education of the city of “A” is a dis- 
tinct corporation for school purposes, and is not a mere function 
or part of the municipal government of the city; and, that a 
contract by the water company to furnish the city of “A” with 
water for “city purposes,” to be used as the city council may 
‘direct, will not include the furnishing of water to the board of 








Supt. A. E, Hinners, Virginia, Ill. 








education for the use of public schools, without compensation, 
and no injunction will lie to prevent the company from shutting 
off the water from the schools. 

¢ Water Supply Company of Albuquerque vs. City of Albuquerque 
et al., New Mexico S. C., Sept. 2, 1898.) 


Removing a School House. 


A school district meeting, by a vote of less than—two-thirds 
of the legal voters of the district, decided to change the site of 
the district school-house, and appointed appraisers to determine 
whether the value of the school-house exceeded or fell below 
$400. The court held that the report of the appraisers was 
conclusive evidence as to the value of the school-house, and that 
upon the filing of such report it became the duty of the district 
board to change the school-house site, as directed by the dis- 
trict meeting. (Day etal vs. Hulpien, Kans. Ct. of App., Nov. 
20, 1898.) ‘ 
w4#Note: The lower court issued a restricting order against the 
removal of the school-house to a new site but the supreme court 
reverses the order and directs judgment in favor of removal. 


Some New Contract Decisions. 


1. A school board making a rule that applications for posi- 
tions as teacher shall be in writing may waive it by unanimous- 
ly electing one as a teacher. 

2. Application on behalf of one for position as teacher is 
made where he speaks to several members of the school board, 
stating the salary desired, and his name is reported by the 
board as among the applicants, and the salary stated, and his 
application having been accepted after his election by the board, 
it is not necessary to a complete contract that the board notify 
him of his election, or that he notify it of its acceptance. 

3. Rules passed and adopted by a school board providing that 
teachers are employed at the pleasure of the board and can be 
discharged when in the judgment of the board public necessity 
or convenience requires it, such provision is a part of the con- 
tract of employment, of which the person employed is bound to 
take notice. 

(Weatherly vs. Mayor and School Board City of Chattanooga, 
Tenn. S. C., Nov. 22, 1898. 

Note: After hiring complainant the board discontinued the 
school for which he was hired and the court holds that because 
of the want of funds the board had a right to do that, notwith- 
standing it effected the discharge of the teacher regularly 
elected to teach it. 


Local Board Must Elect on Time. 


When the township board fails or refuses to confirm an elec- 
tion made by the local board, and such local board does not 
elect “ another teacher ” before the third Monday in August, there 
is a failure to elect by the local board, even tho it re-elects the 
same teacher, and the township board of education may then 
employ a teacher for such subdistrict. (State vs. Board of Ed- 
ucation of Wilson Township, Ohio. N. P. Ct., Dec. 5, 1898.) 
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Educational Trade Interests. 


Mr. D. C. Heath presided at a dinner of the Pine Tree Stave 
Club in Boston last Tuesday night, at which a most novel fea- 
ture was introduced. Mr. Heath had beside his plate a trans- 
mitter and telephone receiver, and each of the ninety-five guests 
also had receivers. When the dinner was finished, Senator 
Frye, of Maine, was introduced to the guests. Senator Frye, 
who was in Washington, by the way, then made an address of 
congratulation to the club. Secretary Long, also in Washing- 
ton, next thanked the speakers for the honor conferred upon 
him, and praised the club for its enterprise. Then the diners 
were connected with the Grand hotel in Milwaukee, and listened 
to a cornet solo with orchestral accompaniment. Every note 
was heard perfectly, and the telephone experiment was pro- 
nounced a complete success. 


The New England representatives of the school book pub- 
lishing firms met at Young’s hotel, Boston, recently and formed 
a permanent organization, under the name of the New England 
School Book Men. Mr. H.I. Smith, of Maynard, Merrill & Com- 
pany, was elected president, and Mr. J. R. McDonald, of the 
Macmillan Company, secretary and treasurer. Hon. Harrison 
Hume, the guest of the bookmen, entertained the company with 
a reminiscent speech of conditions in the school-book trade 
twenty-five years ago. Others, who recounted their experi- 
ences, were: J J. Lyons, of Sheldon & Company ; E. C. McClin- 
tock, of Silver, Burdett & Company; F. A. Fitzpatick, of the 
American Book Company ; W. H. H. Bryant, A. H. Kenerson, 
and William Tappan, of Ginn & Company ; E. F. De Normandie, 
of Thomas R. Shewell & Company, and G. H. G. McGrew, of the 
University Publishing Company. 


One of the very prettiest of the many pretty advertising 
calendars of the new year is that issued by the Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Company, Jersey City. The theme is a college girl, in 
cap and gown, surrounded by the globe, the owl, and the thesis, 
as emblematic of learning and wisdom. The calendar is litho- 
graphed in ten colors. 


Mr. Parkhurst, of the Boston office of Ginn & Company, was 
in New York on business last week. 


The branch office of J. B. Colt & Company, which is devoted 
exclusively to the acetylene part of the business, has been re- 
moved from Thirty-seventh street, New York, to the corner of 
Tenth street and University Place. A new 200-light generator 
is just being set up. Mr. E. L. Mackintosh is in charge. 


The firm of W. L. Bell & Company, manufacturers of “every- 
thing for schools,” whose main office has been at Kansas City, 
has removed’ its plant and established a general factory and 
salesroom in Chicago. This change has been brought about by 
an increased demand for their goods, which are well and favor- 
ably known in the West and South. While the Chicago office, 
on account of the increased railroad facilities of the city, will 
be the main distributing office, the Kansas City office will con- 
tinue to be the financial center of the firm. 


Mr. I. E. Stevens, for many years with A. H. Andrews & 
Company, and an — in the business, will have charge of 
the Chicago office. 


Dr. H. W. Fishel, recently with the Sheldon Company, has 
become the general Pennsylvania agent for R. L. Myers & Com- 
pany. Dr. Fishef for several years held a similar position with 
E. H. Butler & Company, and his experience in tke Pennsyl- 
vania field is a broad one. 

Another one of the unique and attractive booklets of the 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company has just been issued. It is 
called Pencilings, and is profusely illustrated with pencil draw- 
ings, several of which are in colors. 


Mr. C. ‘A. Appleton, of D. Appleton & Company, has been 
elected a trustee of the Stationers’ Board of Trade. 


Mr. Howard E. Plimpton, superintendent of the bindery of 
the Athenaeum Press in Cambridge, Mass., died at his home in 
Norwood, Mass., on January 3. He learned his trade’ when 
only a boy, in the bookbinding shop of his brother, and seemed 
to have a veritable genius for the work. He invented glutino, 
a flexible glue, which forever put a stop to the bindings of 
books cracking when the books were opened. The Holliston 
cloths, in which most holiday books and editions de luxe are 
bound, were his invention and manufactured by him. He had 
been with Ginn & Company for a long time, and was thirty-six 
years old at the time of his death. 


A penmanship souvenir calendar is issued by the Ellsworth 
Company, New York. It is decorated with pen sketches by C. 
P. Zaner, and pen-written verses appropriate to each month 
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The Eastern branch of Rand, McNally and Company has re- 
moved to the new building at Fifth avenue and Nineteenth 
street. The eastern branch was established in 1885, and has 
been in its present quarters at 61 East Ninth street since 1893. 


J. M. Olcott and Company are rapidly getting settled in their 
new quarters in the Bloomingdale building, at 78 Fifth avenue, 
New York. They have a neat and roomy office, with an abun- 
dance of light for the display of their maps. 


Mr. M. J. Greene, formerly with E. H. Butler and Company, of 
Philadelphia, has recently been working among the Manhattan 
and Brooklyn schools in the interest of Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 


Mr. J. A. Ellsworth, formerly the central New York agent of 
Sheldon and Company, with offices at Syracuse, has become con- 
nected with the New York city department of Macmillan and 
Company. 


Mr. Edward T. 8. Lord, manager of the educational depart- 
ment of Charles Scribner’s Sons, took a short Western trip last 
month, visiting Indianapolis, Cleveland, Chicago, and other cities. 
He spent a week in Chicago, installing Scribner’s new Western 
manager, Mr. J. A. Townshend, in his office at 334 Dearborn 
street. 


Capt. Joel Holden, of Dayton, Ohio, father of Mr. G. W. 
Holden, the manufacturer of the Holden patent book covers, 
will reach his ninety-fifth milestone next August. 


Mr. Charles Scribner, of Charles Scribner’s Sons, has founded 
a fellowship in English literature in Princeton university. It is 
to be gained by competition among seniors who have spent two 
academic yearsin the university. The fellowship will yield 


$500 


Mr. F. T. J. Nunan has gone from the Frederick A. Stokes 
Company to L. C. Page and Company, publishers, 196 Summer 
street, Boston. 


Mr. Eberhard Faber recently celebrated the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the establishment of the house of which he is the head 
= a oo to the heads of departments at the Hoffman house, 

ew York. 


A Change in Dixon’s New York Office. 


With the new year comes a change in the New York office 
of the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company. Mr. A. J. C. Foye, who 
for eighteen years has had charge of the office, is succeeded by 
Mr. John M. Ready, who has : 
been well known for a num- 
ber of years to the trade, 
both in the East and West. 
He is a native of Ohio, and 
became connected with the . 
Dixon Company in 1885. 
He traveled in the terri- 
tory from Pittsburg to Den- 
ver until 1896, when he be- 
came the Chicago represen- 
tative of the company. Mr. 
Sam. Meyer, who has been 
in the western field, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Ready at the 
Chicago office. 

To be convinced of Mr. 
Ready’s enthusiasm and fit- 
ness for the work, one has 
but to drop in his office at 
68 Reade street. Mr. Ready 
looked in the office when 
he first came here, and then 
sent for a carpenter. The office is now in a process of trans- 
formation, but much has already been done. Stoves have been 
displaced by steam; new furniture has succeeded the old; a 
new floor has been laid; electricity has displaced gas ; and 
when the repairs are completed, the Dixon Company will have 
one of the pleasantest offices in what may be called the pencil 
district of New York. 


A New Firm Name. 


Two important changes have been made in the firm of Sheldon 
and Company, school book publishers of 45 East Tenth street, 
New York. It will be remembered that the firm of E. H. Butler 
and Company, of Philadelphia, was consolidated with Sheldon 
and Company last fall, Mr. E. H. Butler becoming the head of 
the new firm. Mr. Butler has now given his name to the firm, 
which becomes Butler, Sheldon and Company. 

The firm has a new acquisition in Capt. J. A. Bowen, who has 
been for the last five years with Rand, McNally and Company. 





John M., Ready. 
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Capt. Bowen has had an interesting and somewhat exciting life. 
When only a boy, he enlisted in the war for the Union, and was. 
captain in the Second Rhode Island at twenty years of age. 
Three years after the war, he became Cowperthwait’s New 
England agent. He was later connected with the American 
Book Company, and in 1893 he became manager of the educa- 
tional department of Rand, McNally and Company. Capt. Bowen 
has had alarge measure of success in his work, to which his 
courteous manner and evident sincerity of purpose have doubt- 
less contributed largely. 


A New Journalistic Bureau. 


Capt. George L. Kilmer, a member of the editorial staff of 
the American Press Association, and a staff contributor to vari- 
ous literary syndicates, is to be the chief critical advisor of a 
new bureau for authors and journalists soon to be established 
in New York. The bureau will train young writers by mail, in 
a course of twenty lessons, for the various phases of journalism 
and authorship. The prospectus sets forth the procedure of the 
lessons somewhat as follows: Several lessons of practice work 
to determine the student’s particular bent; assignments of 
work to be done for criticism and correction ; the rewriting, in 
other terms, of printed articles and the student’s own produc- 
tions; practice in condensing; practice in introductory and 
closing paragraphs; instruction in writing heads and sub- 
heads ; writing articles suitable for illustration, and finally a 
piece of writing to be the student’s best work. 

Capt. Kilmer has himself been a most successful journalist 
“e author, and is well fitted for criticism and instruction of 
others. 


Are These Text-Books Antiquated ? 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—A short note was published in THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL several weeks ago, calling attention to the 
agitation for the revision of the state’s text-books. This agi-- 
tation is by no means new, tho it seems more determined than 
ever. An anonymous writer in the Weekly Mail, who is de- 
scribed as “ one of the leading and best-known school instruct- 
ors of the state” makes a scathing arraignment of the books. 
He declares that in the geographies, history, readers, physiol- 
ogy, and arithmetic, principles, rules, and definitions are fre- 
quently incorrect, while facts intended to be scientific are pal-- 

ably absurd. The following are among the instances cited 

y him: 
oe i? is ‘to write on the back of a business paper. 

. 267. 

. ‘‘ One definition of integer reads, ‘that part of a decimal at the 
left of the decimal point.’ (P. 267.) In other words, it is that part 
of a fraction which is not a fraction. 

‘Our compilers are impartial. We feel correctly puffed up 
with national pride as we learn on page 55 of the geography that 
‘in the manufacture of steel the United States is now the leading 
nation of the world,’ But, alas!our haughty spirit hath gone 
before a fall. On page 119 of the same book we read that ‘in the 
manufacture of steel Germany surpasses all other countries.” _ 

‘‘Nearly every reader is too difficult for the grade for which it 
was written. The Second Reader, designed for children seven 
years of age, contains such sentences as the follewing: ‘ But the 
poets knew that Pegasus was truly a winged horse, flying from 
earth to sky, for the Muses often lent him to them to ride up to 
the clouds so that they could see all the beauty of the world and 
seas and stars and tell the people of these lovely things in their 
poems,’ (P.144, Second Reader.) E:ight-year-old pupils are ex-- 
pected to comprehend sentences like this: ‘To this family belong 
also the azalea sisters—the coast mountains bearing the sweet 
azalea, its white blossoms tinged with pink and marked with buff, 
and the Sierra Nevada bearing the one with larger white blossoms 


- and less pleasant scent.” (P. 164, Third Reader.) The accom-- 


panying spelling contains such words as: Bryanthus, manzanita, 
chrysanthemum, arbutus, gilias, and others equally practical and! 
common.” 

The newly elected state superintendent, Thomas J. Kirk,. 
says of the books: ’ 

“The history was ordered revised, or rather made into a pri- 
mary and advanced work, some five or six years ago, but we have 
still the old book. The physiology is considered by all teachers 
whom [ have heard express themselves regarding it, to be a ver 
defective work. My own present private opinion is that a small- 
er book devoted almost exclusively to hygiene would better sup- 
ply the need in this line or branch, I would like to see the arith-- 
metics revised. In fact,I considerit almostimperative. Having 
the state plant, and there being such a decided feeling in favor 
of continuing the state publication of the books, I have thought: 
that the only line of operation is to improve the books under the: 
present general system.” 





TONAWANDA, N. Y.—A new high school will be built this: 
year, at a cost of $70,000. 
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School Equipment. 


Under this head are given practical suggestions concerning aids to teach- 
ing and arrangement of school libraries, and descriptions of new material 
for schools and colleges. It is to be understood that all notes of school 
supplies are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paid adver- 
tisements are admitted. School boards, superintendents, ana teachers will 
find many valuable notes from the educational supply market, which will 
help them to keep up with the advances made in this important field. 

Correspondence is invited. Address letters to Aastor of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, 61 East gth street, New York city, 


sem 
— 








A Demonstration Galvanometer. 


The galvanometer shown in the accompanying illustration is 
especially intended for the lecture-room and for purposes of 
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CRESS 
A Demonstration Galvanometer. 


demonstration. The student needs the visual illustration of 
deflection which this instrument gives. The galvanometer has 
two coils of coarse and very fine wire, and is mounted on a metal 
standard. The pointer is of aluminum, twelve inches long, and 
is jeweled and very sensitive. The large scale over which it 
moves is of dead silver graduated in black. The instrument 
has just been put on the market by the Ziegler Electric Com- 
pany, 141 Franklin street, Boston, Mass. 


A Sewing Card Perforator. 


All those engaged in kindergarten work will be interested 
in the sewing card perforator, here shown. From its use in 
the public kindergartens in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Boston, and many other cities, it has become widely known. It 
makes a large, clear-cut hole, and saves the children’s eyes as 








A Sewing Card Perforator. 


fine work does not. Six or eight cards may be perforated at 
one time to any pattern des‘red. Original designs may be made, 
or any pattern used as often as desired. The children enjoy 
the use of it, and are encouraged by it to make designs of their 
own. It can be used for either simple or complicated work. 
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The perforator is made by J. Ralph Orwig & Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
An Improved Air Pump. 


The illustration of this new air pump gives an excellent 
idea of its construction. It is made of fine material, with the 


wood parts of highly seasoned San Domingo mahogany. The 
cylinder is nine by two and five-sixteenths inches in size; the 
diameter of the plate is nine inches. The metal valves are of 
new design, and the lever is so hung as to prevent the necessity 
of the long stroke which is so tiresome. All the parts are 
carefully adjusted to make the pump perfectly tight and pre- 





An Improved Air Pump. 
vent the possibility of leakage. It is made by the Ziegler Elec- 
tric Company, 141 Franklin street, Boston, Mass. 

A New Pen Extractor. 


Those who have attempted to extract a worn-out steel pen 
from its holder with their fingers will welcome the little inven- 
tion which is shown in the accompanying illustration. A small 


brass frame containing a lever is screwed to a wooden base— 





A New Pen Extractor. 


such is the instrument’s construction. The pen is inserted as 
shown, the thumb pressed on the knob, and the pen easily ex- 
tracted. The device is made by the Esterbrook Steel Pen 
Company, 26 John street, New York. 


Kindergarten Blackboard and Outfit. 


Another new kindergarten or home device for children is a 
kindergarten blackboard. It is in convenient form for hanging 
on the wall, and has a polished oak frame 18x24 inches in size. 
The blackboard has a slate-pencil surface, thus preventing dirt 
and dust. With the blackboard come a piece of talc dustless 
crayon, a blackboard eraser, a set of blackboard drawing cards, 
copies for vertical writing, a twelve-inch ruler, and a box of 
assorted colored crayon. The blackboard may be let down from 
the frame, making a kindergarten table checked off in one-inch 
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squares. In the frame are partitions, so that the material for 
work and play may be stored away there. This consists of 
assorted colored sticks for stick laying, a box of assorted col- 
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Kindergarten Blackboard and Outfit. . 


ored beads, (cubes, cylinders, spheres with shoe-lace for string- 
ing), a package of sewing cards, three cards of colored worsted, 
two special needles, a set of stencils, a box of wax crayons, a 
package of drawing paper, a lead pencil, and a tube of scented 
cream paste. The blackboard and outfit are sold by A. Flana- 
gan, 267 Wabash avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


A New Resistance Box. 


The resistance box here shown has been brought to a high 
degree of accuracy and perfection. It contains thirteen coils, 
ranging from one-tenth of an ohm to fifty ohms. The total 
resistance is 160 ohms. The instrument is. standardized to 
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A New Resistance Box. 


within an error of two-tenths of one per cent. The coils are 
wound with a new and specially prepared wire, whose resist- 
ance remains practically the same within a temperature range 
of fifty degrees. The resistance box is made by the Ziegler 
Electric Company, 141 Franklin street, Boston, Mass. 


SF 
The Patria Club publishes History in the Kindergarten, a pamph- 


let of 56 pages prepared by Mrs. H. W. H. Greene ; it proposes a 
plan to teach the subject to children. 
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Notes of New Books. 


The appearance of the New Methods in Education, by J. 
Liberty Tadd, of Philadelphia, recalls the fact that about twenty 
years ago Mr. Charles G. Leland, of England, began the experi- 
ment in Philadelphia of teaching industrial art to pupils selected 
from the public schools. Clay was used for modeling and wood 
for carving. The success of this effort was so marked that the 
board of education granted a small sum of money for its sup- 
port. Mr. Tadd was Mr. Leland’s right hand man in this enter- 
prise which had to be run by sheer enthusiasm. 

THE SCHOOL JOURNAL watched the operations there with interest, 
for at that time it was engaged in an earnest endeavor to bring 
the New Education into public notice. Mr. Leland had not 
studied education at all deeply, but he had done a better thing 
for the times, and that was to bring Education and Life to- 
gether. His effort was not to teach drawing in a better way 
than it had been done, but to teach the pupil who learned to 
draw to apply this to some practical purpose. 

Mr. Tadd, like Mr. Leland, felt-that the object must not be 
to make expert draughtsmen, but to put the pupil on his feet, 
so to speak. Hence he was led to study the subject of educa- 
tion. Art is undoubtedly Mr. Tadd’s forte, but he is greater 
than his art; he sees it may serve to educate. It is fortunate 
that we have men of this character among us; most men with 
his artistic ability would be satisfied to paint pictures, or teach 
others to do this; he looks further, and would employ art to 
cultivate and educate. 

During the twenty-two years given to the work of directing 
the teaching of industrial art, he has thought and the result is 
the volume referred to. The question that came before him 
was not “ How shall I teach these pupils to draw, carve, or 
model?” but “How shall I employ this drawing, carving, or 
modeling, to make nobler human beings of them?” which is 
quite another question. 

There is a profusion of illustrations in this book, and the 
reader might suppose it was another work on teaching drawing, 
etc. ; but this is not what Mr. Tadd proposes. He applies the 
words of the Apostle: “ Work out your salvation with fear and 
trembling.” He means the pupil just to do this very thing and 
this is the very thing that escapes the ordinary teacher of 
drawing. This volume must be looked.at from this point of 
view. The teacher who uses it must belong to the New Edu- 
cation: possibly it may induce some following of the Old 
Education to look at their work differently. 

The whole volume is the product of an enthusiastic, earnest, 
thoughtful man on the subject of education, and cannot but 
give a clearer view to the inquiring teacher. (Orange Judd 
Company, New York. Price, $3.00.) 


Causes and Consequences, by John Jay Chapman, consists of 
five essays, one of which, entitled Hducation—Froebel, proposes 
a study of intellectual growth, and surmises that a rounded and 
normal development cannot come from such a use of themes as 
the average school gives. He has read Froebel and assents to 
his doctrines ; scarcely no one hesitates to do this now-a-days. 
When their children are from five to seven years of age they 
are willing they should be managed in accordance with kinder- 
garten ideas; but when they are ten, fourteen, sixteen, then 
they want the man who can quickest prepare them for Yale or 
Harvard. Yet it is interesting, however, to hear what anyone 
has to say upon. Froebel, for that man took up the problem of 
mothers at the point before the teacher comes on the stage. 
The child is too young to go to school and too old to be amused 
with toys ; what shall we do with him? Froebel says he needs 
growth on all sides more than anything ; put him in a garden— 
thus the Child Garden came into existence. 

Mr. Chapman hardly, we feel, grasps the idea of Froebel ; 
he sees he was a man of power, that he understood childhood, 
but his place, among those who have studied the problems of 
education, he hardly comprehends. This is indeed a matter 
many who claim to be educators fail to grasp. Nor do we 
think the kindergarten teachers trouble themselves about it ; 
many centuries will pass before this [man will be justly meas- 
ured up. (Chas. Scribner’s Sons.) 


* The question of the starting of the boys on the way to mak- 
ing a living for themselves is ever a timely one. Charles F. 
Wingate has made an exhaustive study of it, and embodied the 
result in a volume which he entitles What Shall Our Boys Do 
for a Living? He has interviewed hundreds of Americans on 
the subject, and quotes their opinions and suggestions. After 
discussing the qualifications essential for success in any calling, 
he takes up the various professions and trades and considers the 
requirements of each and how to attain the highest excellence 
in these occupations. It is a book that teachers and parents 
should read thoughtfully. Many a boy will no doubt be saved 
by it from making a wrong choice of an occupation. The vol- 
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ume will be sent postpaid to any address on approval, to be 
paid for if satisfactory, or to be returned to the publishers in 
case it is not wanted after examination. (Doubleday & McClure 
Company, New York. $1.00.) 


The Butterfly Book: A Popular Guide to a Knowledge of the 
Butterflies of North America. By W. J. Holland, D. D., L.L. D., 
chancellor of the Western university of Pennsylvania. With 
forty-eight plates reproduced by color-photography. 

Summer insects readily catch the eye, particularly when clad 
in gay colors. Butterflies and moths are sufficiently numerous 
to be present almost constantly. Yet few persons have any 
conception of the number of different species common on a 
summer’s day, nor of the beauty of many of the less frequent 
forms. The Butterfly Book, by Dr. Holland, recognized as the 
leading authority upon these insects, seeks to lead the reader 
to observe these rarer forms. The introduction gives a careful 
account of the life history of the butterfly from the egg to the 
mature insect. It begins with showing the marvelous patterns 
of some of the egg cases and the various methods by which 
they are adapted for protection during the resting period be- 
tween deposit and hatching. Then the special anatomy of the 
caterpillar is described, with the provisions for holding to the 
plant whose leaves furnish food, together with various special 
adaptations for protection against enemies, as mimicry, offen- 
sive odors, and concealment. The steps by which the silk is 
spun which makes the cocoon are accurately given, the cocoon 
for the pupa state is described, and the different forms of 
crysalids are presented. Many of the most peculiar of these 
are illustrated by figures, to enable the student to recognize the 
species ata glance. Then the final transformation to the imago 
is explained, along with special provisions for surviving the cold 
of winter. This portion occupies about fifty pages. 

The remainder of the book is descriptive, but presented in 
such a form as to lead directly to comparison. It first gives a 
scheme of classification which puts the butterflies in their 
proper relation to other insects and then shows their mutual 
relations. Each family is treated by itself, its special features 
carefully pointed out, and the ways in which it differs from 
others. Next, those species belonging to the family known in 
North America are fully described. Following these steps 
carefully, the student can readily recognize the species of any 
specimen which he may have captured. 

The plates are beautiful. Taken directly from the specimen, 
they can never fail to be accurate. They show the marvelous 
beauties of the butterflies and make clear the peculiar markings 
of each individual. They well repay careful study. (Doubleday 
& McClure Company, New York city. Price, $3.00, net.) 


A useful handbook for teachers and pupils is that by Wilbur 
S. Jackman on Field Work in Nature Study. This pursues 
the plan that the author has found so successful in his own 
work, viz., the correlation of geology, geography, botany, zo- 
ology, and allied sciences. There are a succession of field studies, 
including that of soils, a river valley, a swamp, a lake shore, a 
cliff, etc. Numerous illustrations aid greatly in understandin 
the matters considered by the author. (A. Flanagan, Chicago.) 


Mary Platt Parmele has condensed a very large subject—the 
history of England—into a very small space. This little book, 
A Short History of England, touches only the principal points ; 
it will be readily seen, on an examination of the book, that the 
author has shown great judgment in the choice of matter. In- 
deed, she had long since made a reputation for presenting the 
main points of history in the best way, by other works in the 
same series. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 60 cents.) 


The Life and Writings of Edward Gibbon form one of the val- 
uable “ Athenzeum Press Series,” edited by Prof. 0. F. Emerson. 
The attempt is made, to present, for the first time, as accurate 
an account of Gibbon’s life as can be made from the several 
gketches made by the historian himself. Gibbon was one of the 
great writers of the eighteenth century (born May 8, 1737) and 
his life is full of interest. After an introduction of consider- 
able length the author gives extracts from the memoirs of the 
author. This is followed by numerous notes explaining expres- 
sions more or less dark. It is well printed and bound, and forms 
one of a series that aims to meet the wants of the student and 
general reader. (Ginn & Company.) 


One of the Short History series is devoted to the United 
States, and in about 300 pages Mary Platt Parmele gives all the 
essential events that make up our history. It is intended to be 
a short and simple story, and to be readable, a feature often 
omitted. The great features are connected into a whole in a 
fashion that renders the volume quite entertaining ; and yet, as 
far as it can be examined, there is no exhibition of prejudice or 
want of thoughtful consideration in omitting details. The vol- 
ume is one that might well be selected by families where there 
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are children from ten to fourteen years of age as well as by 
schools. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 60 cents.) 


The Colonies is the title of a very interesting book which con- 
siders the life and doings of the colonists—the Carolinas, the 
Dutch in New York and the Quakers in Pennsylvania, and the 
Pilgrims in New England. It is delightfully written by Helen 
Ainslee Smith, who has put together a series of pen pictures of 
those ever-interesting days in a most captivating manner. 
Supt. Dutton, of Brookline, has assisted in editing it. All liter- 
ature of this kind is invaluable as supplementary reading ; such 
volumes should be in school libraries ; they should be read dur- 
ing the primary years, and thus lay a foundation for American 
history. (The Morse Compady.) 


A tribute to one of our helpers in the days of. the Revolution 
is entitled, Lafayette the Friend of American Liberty; the author 
is Alma Holman Burton. The story of the connection of this 
man with our affairs is well told in the introduction—it was 
the love of liberty that brought the Marquis Lafayette over 
here 140 years ago; he was imbued with the love of freedom, 
tho one of the nobility of France; it is this aspect that places 
Lafayette so high among the world’s benefactors. (Werner 
School Book Company. 50 cents.) 


One of the best books dealing with English literature lately 
published is entitled A Study of English Prose Writers, by J. 
Scott Clark : it has over 800 pages and deals with twenty-five 
authors, beginning with Bacon and ending with Holmes. The 
author proposes the “laboratory method,” that is, attempts to 
determine the distinctive features of a writer’s style (1) by a 
wide examination of critical opinion ; (2) by illustrating his 
characteristics by extracts. The result of a study of an author 
in this manner cannot but develop a critical habit. The author 
wisely does not attempt to make his work a cyclopedia of biog- 
raphy. His aim is to acquaint a reader with the peculiarities 
in style of the great writers, to encourage a mastery of their 
characteristics. A work like this deserves most cordial appre- 
ciation ; only a genuine teacher could have constructed it, one 
that was asearcher for truth himself and an encourager of 
others in a similar search. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


Pollard’s Synthetic Method of Reading and Spelling is the 
title of a pamphlet issued by the Western Publishing House, 
Chicago ; it contains the views of a large number of educators 
on the system. 

It is generally admitted that geography and history are main- 
ly to be learned by reading ; a very entertaining Geographical 
Reader on North America has been prepared by Frank G. Car- 
penter ; the student takes, as it were, a personally conducted 
tour in the United States, Mexico, etc., studying the most inter- 
esting features of life and work among the people, learning 
how they are governed and what they do in order to live. 
Such imaginary tours have an undying interest for children. 
Books like this should form part of the school library and the 
children be allowed to take them to read when lessons are fin- 
ished, or when they go home. By filling their minds with this real 
knowledge they become intelligent and leave the blood-and- 
thunder stories alone. (American Book Company.) 


Whatever else the new education has brought about it cer- 
tainly has ushered in the era of beautiful books for children ; 
and among these Sprague’s Primer takes a high rank. The 
cover itself is a work of art, two children with flowers, and 
butterflies in color, entice the reader to look further. The 
author has done more, we find, than make a pretty book. The 
stories are founded upon home life ; dowers, children, the dog, 
the cat, the birds, and toys make a basis for the language ex- 
ercises. The book cannot but attract young readers, and make 
them wish to master its contents for themselves. This feature 
warrants the large outlay. We think the book stands on a 
sound basis as to its material aside from the illustrations. 
(Rand, McNally & Company, New York.) : 

Among English poets the name of Collins stands justly high. 
A volume of his Poems has lately appeared, being one of the Athe- 
nzeum Press Series. It is edited by Prof. Walter C. Bronson, of 
Brown university and furnished with suitable notes. His labor 
over this volume has evidently been one of love ; he has given 
great pains and thought to his work, examining original 
editions and collateral material. The introduction and appendix 
are especially thoughtful and valuable. (Ginn & Company.) 


That very valuable series entitled the Riverside Literature 
Series has been enriched by another issue ; its number is 127; 
it is that beautiful ode by Keats On a Grecian Urn,. with bio- 
graphical sketch and notes. We cannot but recommend the 
possession of this series ; it has asurpassing value. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company. Price 15 cents.) 

(Continued on page 147.) 
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Pew Books for Schools and Libraries. 


This list is limited to the books that have been published during the two preceding months, and includes only those books not 
previously reviewed in THE SCHOOL JouRNAL. The publishers of these books will send descriptive circulars free on request, or any 
book prepaid at prices named. Special attention is given to all such requests which mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, For Pedagogical 
Books, Teachers’ Aids, School Library, and other publications, see other numbers of THE JOURNAL 





TEXT-BOOKS. 


TITLE, AUTHOR, Pe. BINDING. PRICE. PUBLISHER, 
Beginners’ Latin Book Smiley and Storke 282 Cloth American Book Co, 
Story of the Thirteen Colonies H. A, Guerber 342 “ “ “ 
Analytic Geometry Tanner and Allen 242 2 “ “ 
Rights and Duties of American Citizen- 
ship Westel W. Willoughby 336 a - . 
Eutropius J. C. Hazzard 243 5 “ * 
First Lessons in Civics S. E. Forman 192 ae hd ys 
French Sight Reading L. G. Rogers 133 . ye os 
The Cocoa Palm M. D. Frear Crocker Co,, H. S. 
Easiest German Reading for Learners . 
Young or Old George Hempl 82 x Ginn & Co 
The World's Painters Deristhe L. Hoyt 272 s AP) ves 
Deutsche Gedichte Hermann Mueller 71 sig wt nee leh ‘ 
Physical Geography William Morris Davis 428 ma Oh tae 
A Study of a Child Louise E. Hogan 220 * Harper & Bros, 
Le Siege de Paris Francisque Sarcey 188 ss Heath & Co,D.C. : 
Around the World Stella W. Carroil and Har- Morse Co. 
riet L, Jerome 167 134 re oF 
Cane-Weaving for Children Lucy R. Latter 39 Paper 20 ©Isaac Pitman & Sons 
Flowers—How to Grow Them Eben E. Rexford 175 Cloth Penn Pub, Co. 
Botany Julia McNair Wright ¢ 208 fe . yas ’ 
Astronomy “ “ ss 203 “ se ee 
Select Speeches for Declamation John H. Bechtel 208 Paper * 
Practical Tests in Commercial and High- 
er Arithmetic Ernest L, Thurston 67 5 Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Art of Accounts: An Elementary Trea- 
tise on Bookkeeping Marshall P. Ha!l 0 “ “ “ “ 
First Book of Observation, Thought, and “ “ “ 
Expression M. W. Hazen 128 Cloth .40 st oy se 
Notes on Beowulf Thomas Arnold 145 - 1.25 Longmans, Green & Co. 
Elementary Zoology Frank Evers Beddard oak “ 90 a “ “6 
Structure and Classification of Birds # sae “s 568 “ 6.00 s “3 sy 
Elementary Physiography Alex. Morgan 320 “6 4 " of zs 
Hart’s Advanced Grammar Prof. John Hart se .35  B.F. Johnson Pub. Co. 
English Lit. From Beginning to Norman 
Conquest Stopford A, Brooke 338 = 1.56 Macmillan Co. 
Goethe's Iphigenie auf Tauris Charles A. Eggert, Za. 180 .60 . gs 
Story of Caskets and Rings from ‘‘ Mer- 
chant of Venice” Mary A. Woods, £d. 77 ‘Paper -40 # # 
Rivers of North America Israel Cook Russell 346 Cloth 2.00 G,P, Putnam’s Sons 
Harmony; A Music Text-Book Dr. H.A. Clark 152 “ 1.25 Theodore Presser 
Stories from the Poets M. R. Atwater 110 Boards Morse Co. 
Our Country’s Flag William T. Harris 165 D. Appleton & Co. 
Playtime and Seedtime Francis W. Parker and Nel- 
lie Lathrop Helm 158 - me 
Select Essays and Poems (Emerson) E. M. Tappan, £d, 120 i Allyn & Bacon 
New Dialogues and Plays Binney Gunnison 245 ae Hinds & Noble 
Manual of Nature W. H. Hershman 163 35 A. Flanagan 
Words of Abraham Lincoln Isaac Thomas 270 ©Cloth Western Publishing House 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene E. Franklin Smith 198 x W.R. Jenkins 
American Indians Frederick Starr 227 re .45 D.C, Heath & Co. 
La Main Malheureuse H. A, Guerber 106 Paper “¢ ms 
Paul et Virginie, Saint-Pierre Oscar Kulms 160 a .50 Holt & Co., Henry 
Discussions in Education Francis A. Walker 342 “ “ a 
Elements of Rhetoric Alphonso G. Newcomer 382 “ 1,00 RY) Sen 


LIBRARY 


AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 





TITLE. AUTHOR. Pp. BINDING, PRICE. PUBLISHER. 

Poor Richard’s Almanack Benjamin Franklin 248 Cloth 1.00 Century Company 
A Pioneer from Kentucky Col, Henry Inman 160 ss Crane & Co. 
The Whole History of Grandfather's 

Chair Nathaniel Hawthorne 245 x“ .60 Crowell & Co., T. Y. 
What Shall Our Boys Do For a Living? Chas. W. Wingate 287 ps Doubleday & McClure Co, 
Stories True and Fancies New Mary W. Morrison 208 ae Dana Estes & Co. 
The Boys of ’98 : — Otis 385 aS 1.50 s rs dg 
Peggy of the Bartons . M. Croker 442 Fenno & Co.,, R. F. 
The Story of a Genius E. H. Lockwood 212 ie si vg 
The Romance of a Midshipman W. Clark Russell 391 cP ii “ 
Father and Son Arthur Paterson 353 - i i 
The Little Lady, Some Other People, 

and Myself : Tom Hall 222 ds E. R. Herrick & Co, 
If Tam O'Shanter 'd Had a Wheel Grace Duffie Boylan 220 5 sa - 
When Cupid Calls Tom Hall 115 Be 1.50 3 Ee 
Poor Human Nature Elizabeth Godfrey 362 a6 Holt & Co., Henry 
Work and Play in Girls’ Schools Three Head Mistresses 433 S Longmans, Green & Co, 
The Intruders L. B. Walford 416 ee “4 ” = 
The Archdeacon “3 274 ss ” oF s 
Two Washington Belles Lester M. del Garcia 269 vg Neely, F. Tennyson 
A Duel of Wits E, Thomas Kaven 217 s Fi he 
Little Ethel Philip H. Smith 171 + E ig 
Woman Proposes Charles E. Leibold 209 v6 a Ea 
The Flight of Icarus jay Robin 368 * ‘ re 
In Social Quicksands ts, Laban Edward Smith 271 - as “4 
A Country Tragedy F. Cameron Hall 284 8 4 a 
A Conflict of Sex Anna Huntington Birdner 225 e “6 te 
Within White Walls Allan Emory 327 i “s vs 
The Vicious Virtuoso Louis Lombard 232 = “ “ 
An Odd Little Lass Jessie E. Wright 361 “ Penn Pub, Co, 
A Moonshiner’s Son Will Allen Dromgoole 337 i BS Ag 
Dorothy Day Julie L, Lippman 325 tt fe 6 
Rembrandt Walter Cranston Larned 400 ‘4 1,50 Scribner’s Sons, Chas. 
The Negro in Amefica T. J. Morgan 203 +4 1.00 American Baptist Pub. Society 
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(Continued from page 145.) 


A Latin Grammar by Prof. Lane, of Harvard university, of 
.550 pages, compels attention on account of its exhaustive ful- 
ness and completeness. The author died in 1897, leaving this 
work on which he had been engaged for thirty years, about 
completed + the final work has been done by Prof. Morgan, as- 
sisted by several former pupils of Prof. Lane. Regarding so 


scholarly and extensive a work as this little need be said in - 


addition to the announcements just made. The long and faith- 
ful labors of a man so eminent as the author could not but pro- 
duce a work rich in every quality needed by the student of 
Latin. It is in effect a cyclopedia of information relative to 
the language ; the thoro student will find it to excel in exact- 
ness and completeness of statement. (Harper & Brothers.) 


La Guerre d’'Independence en Amerique is the title of a 
pamphlet edited by Prof. Alphonse N. Von Daell, and is designed 
for students in the French language. There is an introduction 
and notes. (Ginn & Company.) 


While the speeches of Cicero and Demosthenes are good, the 
schoolboys sometimes get tired of them and long for selections 
to declaim in Which living issues are discussed. They will find 
them in Select Speeches for Declamation, compiled by John H. 
Bechtel. The book contains extracts of speeches by Americans, 
Englishmen, Frenchmen, and Italians, many of them still living. 
This eloquence will not be lost on American youth, who will be 
inspired by it to patriotic endeavor. (The Penn Publishing 
Company, Philadelphia.) 


The Werner Arithmetic, Book III., discusses the four en, 


properties of numbers, fractions, percentage, ratio and propor- . 


tion, powers and roots, the metric system, and denominate 
numbers. Beside the arithmetical presentation of number re- 
lations, the author, Frank H. Hall, presents the same also in al- 
gebraic forms: there is also elementary work in geometry and 
the employment of miscellaneous problems. It is a volume that 
has been thought over more than most arithmetics and is one 
the teacher will respect. (The Werner School Book Company.) 


Occasions have occurred to commend the preparation of prob- 
lems in arithmetic for grades ; such a volume has been prepared 
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by Supt. George E. Gay, of Malden, Mass., for the fourth grade. 
It contains 1000 problems, and these are suitable for this grade 
not only, but are practical and progressive. The first 150 les- 
sons have five problems each ; an examination of these compels 
us to say that the selection of them shows great pedagogical 
knowledge. The author has not attempted to weave puzzles 
about the boy, but to give him mathematical muscle by employ- 
ing him on problems suitable, and we may add attractive, at 
least not repulsive. (Benj. H. Sanborn & Company, Boston.) 

Grace O'Malley is a novel that describes many characters of 
phenomenal activity on sea and land: princess and pirate is a 
sub-title ; but in a novel one is allowed to be a pirate—that is, 
a paper pirate ; there is nothing wrong in being a princess ; it 
is rather in one’s favor. The sea scenes seem to be lively ones ; 
a chest of gold is discovered, and many other matters keep up 
the interest of the reader from the beginning to the end. 
(Frederick A. Stokes Company.) 


In the twelfth number of the Serap Book Recitation Series, 
the compiler, Henry M. Soper, president of the Soper school of 
oratory, Chicago, has included many selections that have won 
prizes at contests, and others that have proven very popular 
with large and critical audiences. The work will meet the 
wants of the schools, home, and literary circles, and various 
kinds of entertainments. (T.S. Denison, Chicago.) 


In the delineation of character and situation John Oliver 
Hobbes (Mrs. Craigie) has won an assured place as a writer. 
Four of her most interesting stories are contained in a vol- 
ume entitled The Tales of John Oliver Hobbes. These are “Some 
Emotions and a Moral,” “A Study in Temptations,” “The 
Sinner’s Comedy,” and “ A Bundle of Life.” They show a deep 
knowledge of human nature, and an unusual power of de- 
scription. (Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. $1.50.) 


A literal translation of Cyrano de Bergerac by Edmond Ros- 
tand—a play which has created an extraordinary impression, 
having been the success of the last fifty years and known to 
every intelligent person in France—has been- made by Miss 
Gertrude Hall. It has been put on the stage here by Richard 
Mansfield. (The publishers, Doubleday & McClure Company, 
send it on approval—50 cents.) 





Nature Studies. 


Aserics of Thirty large plates prepared by Prof. K. G. Lutz, A.M., Instructor in Natural History and Zoology, 
printed in natural colors, showing the construction and habits of the principal creatures of the animal world; and the 
growth, structure, flower and fruit of many specimens of the vegetable kingdom, with the various insects and animalcule 


which fertilize or prey upon them. 


These plates probably come as near or nearer to Nature than anything of the kind ever published. 
They are absolutely true to Nature in color, proportions and minutest details; and have the fascination of 
absolute reality which appeals to every Nature-loving child or student, 

They are so real that it is not enough to say that studying them is next to studying Nature. In prac- 
tical effect it 7s the study of Nature, under a magnifier—preserved by science as one might 6ay. : 

Their painstaking exactness and comprehensiveness of plan is indicative of their German origin. The 
faithful literalness and mechanical finish of execution is characteristically English. 

The origin of each object is shown; its source of subsistence and the principal causes of its extinction; 
and, conforming admirably to accepted educational axioms, familiar objects are treated in the earlier numbers 
of the series; and in the later numbers, things of remoter intcrest. 


The arrangement of the series is as follows: I., The House and Farmyard, four plates. II., 
The Garden and Field, six plates. III., The Meadow, four plates. IV., The Forest, eight plates. 
V., Water, (a), The Pond, (b). The River, three plates. VI., Distant Lands — Polar Regions, 
NortMern Lands, Asia, Africa, four plates. VII., Extinct Animals, one plate. In all, thirty plates. 

The ‘‘ Garden and Field” division may be taken as a representative section. It comprises 


six plates. These plates show: 
Plate V.i—Common Rye. Wire Worm. Weevil. 
Plate VI.—Ergot of Rye. Wheat-Rust. Mildew of Vine. 
‘Potato Disease. Potato Beetle or Colorado Beetle. 
Plate VII.—Sapling. Graft im a Median Fissure. 
‘T-Grating beneath the Bark. Apple Tree. 
‘Weevil. Winter Moth. Apple Bell-Moth. American Blight. 
Plate VIII.—Ghaffinch. Skylark. Starling. Partridge. 
Plate IX.—Hamster. Hare 


Plate X.—Noctule Bat. Mole. Burying Beetle. 


both teachers and students, accompanies each set. 


They are issued in a strong handsome board and cloth-bound portfolio and variously 
mounted on. fine paper, strong millboard with cord for hanging, on linen, and also with rollers. 
For prices of separate sets or single plates sent on approval, also for Descriptive Illustrated 


‘Circular, address, 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 


Dart-Moth. Corn-Moth. 


Graft in the Bark. Oblique Graft. 
Section of Cherry Blossom. 


Blue-Bottle or Blow-fly. Mole Cricket. 
A comprehensive descriptive hand-book prepared by Prof. Lutz and translated by M. 
Michaelis, Lecturer on Zoology at the Froebel Educational Institute, London, for the use of 


Vine Blight. Fungus of the 


Plum. Apple 





RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS COMPANY, Ltd., & 


368 Broadway, New York. 
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Books Under Way. 


= this head will appear announcements of forthcoming 
books. 
The Century Company. 
“The Maine: An Account of Her Destruction in Havana Har- 
hor,” by Capt. Charles D. Sigsbee, U. S. N. 8vo., 270 pp. 
$1.50 


” Campaigning in Cuba,” by George Kennan. 12mo., 268 pp. 
1.50 


“The Life and Letters of Lewis Carroll.” 8vo. $2.50. 

“Lithography and Lithographers,” by Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Pennell. Folio. $25.00. 

“The Two Standards,” by Rev. William Barry,D. D. $1.50. 


University Publishing Company. 
“Fairy Tales,” for second school year, selected and edited by 


Edward R. Shaw, Ph. D., dean of the School of Pedagogy, New 
York university. No. 39 in Standard Literature Series. 


The Macmillan Company. 

“European History,” by George B. Adams, Yale university. 

“Nature Study for Grammar Grades,” revised edition, by W. 
§. Jackman, Chicago normal school. 

“ A History of Greece for High Schools and Academies,” by 
George Willis Botsford, Harvard university. 

“ A History of Physics,” by Florian Cajori, Colorado college. 

“A History of English Dramatic Literature,” by A. W. Ward. 
New edition, three volumes. 

“Chaucer’s Prologue and the Knight’s Tale,” by Mark H. Lid- 
dell, University of Texas. 

“Pope’s Iliad,” by Albert Smyth, Central high school, Phila- 
delphia. 

“Sir Roger de Covereley,” by Zelma Gray, East Side high 
school, Saginaw, Mich. 

“Vicar of Wakefield,” by W. H. Boynton, Phillips academy, 
Andover, Mass. 

“Burke’s Speech on Conciliation,” by S. C. Newson, manual 
training high school, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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“Mental Arithmetic,” by J. A. McLellan, Ontario normal 
college. . 

i “ne of Civil Government,” by F. H. Clark, Lowell high 
school. 

“Syllabus of European History,” by H. Morse Stephens, Cor- 
nell university. 

“Introduction to the Study of Literature,” by Edwin H. Lew- 
is, University of Chicago. 

“A Selection of Poems for School Reading,” by Marcus White, 
State normal training school, New Britain, Conn. 

“German Reader,” by W. T. Hewett, Cornell university. 

“The Elements of Practieal Astronomy,” by W. W. Campbell. 

“Some Principals of Literary Criticism, by C. T. Winchester. 

“Physics for Beginners,” by Henry Crew, Northwestern uni- 
versity. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 

“The Judgment of Socrates,” a translation of Plato’s Apology, 
Crito, and the closing scene of Phaedo, by Paul Elmer More. 
Riverside Literature Series. Paper. 15 cents, net. 

“The Superlative, and Other Essays,” by Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son. With notes. Riverside Literature Series. Paper, 15 
cents, net. } 

“College Requirements in English for 1900, 1901, and 1902,” 
Cloth, crown. 8vo. 666 pp. $1.00, net. 


D. C. Heath & Company. 


“The Essentials of Solid Geometry, by Prof. Webster Wells, 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

“Organic Education,” a manual upon the correlation of the 
culture subjects for the use of teachers in primary and grammar 
grades, by Prin. Harriet M. Scott, of the normal training school, 
Detroit, Mich. 

“The Young Citizen’s Reader,” a book for grammar grades 
upon the elements of good citizenship, by Charles F. Dole. 

“Baumbach’s Waldnovellen,” six little stories, with notes and 
vocabulary, by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt. 

“Wildenbruch’s Der Letzte,” with notes by Prof. F. G. G. 
Schmidt, of the University of Oregon. 





Macmillan’s Pocket Series of English + American Classics 


Uniform in size and bindiog. Levanteen. 


ENGLISH CLASSICS 
Macaulay’s Essay on Milton. 
Macaulay’s Essay on Addison. 
The Princess. 


25 cents each. 


NOW READY : 
By C. W. FRENCH, Principal of Hyde Park High School, Chicago, III. 
By C. W. FRENCH, Principal of Hyde Park High School, Chicago, II. 
By W. FARRAND, Associate Master, Newark Academy, N. J. 


Macbeth. By C. W. FRENCH, Principal of Hyde Park High School, Chicago, 111. 
Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner. By T. F. HUNTINGTON, South Side High School, Milwaukee. 
Pope’s Iliad. By ALBERT SmyTH, Central High School, Philadelphia. 


AMERICAN CLASSICS 
The Sketch Book. By WASHINGTON IRVING. (In Press.) 


Rip VanWinkle and Sleepy Hollow. By WASHINGTON IRVING 
Selections of Prose Tales. By EDGAR ALLAN POE. 

Nature and Other Essays. By RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
Voices of the Night. By Henry W. LONGFELLOw. 

Leaves of Grass. By WALT WHITMAN. 

Walden and Other Essays. By HENRY D. THOREAU. 





TO BE PUBLISHED DURING THE YEAR: 


Selected Stories. By CHAS. BROCKDEN BRowN. 
Autobiography. By BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 

Fables for Critics. By JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
Vision of Sir Launfal. By JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
Colonial Verse ; Selected. 

Poems and Prose; Selected. By BAYARD TAYLOR. 
Poems ; Selected. By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs, 





NOW READY: 


History of Greece 


For High Schools and Academies. By GrorGE WILLIs BotsForp, Ph.D., Instructor in the: History of 


Greece and Rome in Harvard. 8vo. 


Half Leather. 


Price, $1.10. 





Wilson's Books for Primary Grades 


Nature Study Manual. 


For teachers only, $ .go 
, Nature Study Reader. 

3rd and 4th year, - - - - . 35 
First Nature Reader. 

2nd year work, - - - - - - .20 


History Reader for Elementary Schools. 
Five parts ea. 20 cents. Single volume, 60 cents. 
** 1] have given it a thorough examination and am ¢elighted evith it.”— 
Supt. Rocers, Stockbridge, Mats. 
History for Elementary Schools : Manual. 


Suggestive guide for teachers - - $ .30 





THE MACMILLAN COPIPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York. 


ROSTON 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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“Walther’s Meereskunde. (Scientific German.) With notes 
and vocabulary by Susan A. Sterling, of‘the University of Wis- 
‘consin. 

“Moliere’s Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” with.introduction and 
notes by Prof. F. M. Warren, of Adelbert college. 

“Lesage’s Gil Blas,” abbreviated and edited, with introduc- 
tion, by Prof. Cohn, of Columbia university, and Prof. Sander- 
son, of the Misses Ely’s school, New York. 

“Dumas’ La Tulipe Noire,” with introduction and notes by 
C. Fontaine, Central high school, Washington, D. C. 

Ginn & Company. 

“Cesar and Pompey in Greece,” selections from Cesar’s Civil 
War, Book III., edited by E. H. Atherton, of the Girls’ Latin 
School, Boston. 

“Heinrick von Kleist, Prinz Friedrich von Homburg,” edited 
by John S. Nollen, Ph. D., of Iowa college. 

“Sappho: Trauerspiel in Funf Aufzugen von Franz Grillparzer,” 
edited by Prof. Chiles Clifton Ferrell, Ph. D., of the University 
of Mississippi. 

“Odyssey, Book VII.,” edited by Charles W. Bain, of the Se- 
wanee grammar school, Sewanee, Tenn. 

“A Laboratory Manual in Astronomy,” by Mary E. Byrd, of 
Smith college. 

“Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, Vol. IX.” 

R. H. Russell. 


“Trelawny of the Wells,” by Arthur W. Pinero. 

“The Story of the Princess des Ursus, in Spain.” 

“Phil May’s Sketch Book.” New edition. 

Harper & Brothers. 

“Logarithmic and Trigonometric Tables, Five-place and Four- 
place, by Andrew W. Phillips, Ph.D., and Wendell M. Strong, 
Ph.D. Crown 8vo., half leather. 

“Rontgen Rays,” memoirs by Réntgen, Stokes, and J. J. 
‘Thompson. Editor Prof. George F. Barker, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

“The Modern Theory of Solution,” memoirs by Pfeffer, Van’t 
Hoff, Arrhenius, Raoult. Editor Dr. H. C. Jones, Johns Hopkins 
university. 
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American Book Company. 


“Cicero’s Orations and Letters,” by Harper & Gallup. 

“Cooper’s Pilot,” Eclectic English Classic series. 

“Selections from the Correspondence of Cicero,” by J. C. 
Kirtland, professor of Latin, Philips-Exeter academy. 

“Selections from Goncourt,” by Prof. A. G. Cameron, Prince- 
ton university. 

“La Cigale chez les Fourmis, Legouvé et Labiche,” edited by 
Thomas J. Farrar, of Washington and Lee university. 

“Selected Letters of Madame de S¢vigné,” edited by L. C. 
Syms, Boys’ high school, New York. 

“Introductory French Prose Composition,” by Victor E. Fran- 
Gois, of the University of Michigan. 

“Ranke’s Kaiserwahl Karls V., edited by Prof. Hermann 
Schoenfeld, of Columbian university, Washington, D. C. 

“Heyse’s L’Arrabiata,” by Max Lentz, Paterson. 
_. “Brooks’ Stories of the Old Bay State,” Eclectic School Read- 
ings. 
_ “Guerber’s Stories of the First Republic,” Eclectic School Read- 
ings. 3 
“Norris’ Scott’s Kenilworth,” Eclectic School Readings. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


“AShort History of Astronomy,” by Arthur Berry, M. A. 
Illustrated. 12mo., $1.50 net. 

“First Lessons in Linear Perspective,” by F. R. Honey, Ph.B. 

“Ethics,” by Friedrich Paulsen, of Berlin university. Trans- 
lated and edited by Prof. Frank Thilly, of the University of 
Missouri. 

“Democracy : A Study of Government,” by Prof. James H. 
Hyslop, of Columbia university. Crown 8vo. $1.50. 

. “The Bases of Mystic Knowledge,” by E. Recejac, translated 

by Sara Carr Upton. Crown 8vo. $2.50. 

“History of the Jewish People, Vol. I.” By Prof. Charles 
Foster Kent, Ph.D. 12mo. $1.25 net. 

“The Philosophy of Reality,” by Prof. George Trumbull Ladd, 
of Yale university. 

“ Higher Education,” by Prof. Ladd, of Yale university. 





All forms of scrofula, sores, boils, pimples and eruptions, are 
quickly and permanently cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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Reproductions from the Originals. 


Including the works of all the greatest old and modern 
masters in Painting, Architecture and Sculpture. 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION IN THE WORLD. 


The most appropriate Wedding and Birthday Gifts. 
Pictures handsomely framed in hardwood, from 60c. up. 
If your dealer does not handle our reproductions write us 


THE HELMAN-TAYLOR CO., Cleveland, 0., 
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Leading Cext-Books for Schools and Colleges, 
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The following list of school and college text-books most — y! in use in the United States has been prepared for the convenience of superintendents, pring’ 


and school officials. From time to time ~ nye ligts of books 
Systems. When a firm has several branc 








U be taken up in THE JOURNAL and reviewed as has been done with Vertical Writing and School Rend 
es always address the nearest branch. Always mention THE SCHOOL JoURNAL when writing. 


























As Bo +» American Book Co. New York, Cincinnatl,; W. R. J., W. R. Jenkins, New York C. S., Christopher Sower Co., Philadelphia 
, Boston, Phila., Atlanta, Portland, Ore. L.8., Leach, Shewell & Co., Boston & New York. Scribner, Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York 
° = +, A. S. Barnes & Co., New York J. B. L., J. B. Lip vomeng § Co. » Philadelphia Sheldon, Sheldon & Co., New York 
Rogtesen D. Appleton & Co., New York & Chicago L. G., hd, reen & Co., — York & London |S. B., Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston, New York Chi- 
° entral School ay ie .& me Chicago. Morse, The Morse Co., New Yor' ca “—_— oe hia 
- €. H., D. C. Heath & Co. +, Chi. M.B., Milton Bradley "Co., Springtel, Mass. ¥ n & Co., Bos 
Fianagan, A. Flanagan, Chicag M. ™M., Maynard, Merrill, New York U. P.. me "Tabvorsity y Publishing Co., = York Boston, 
HM: Ginn. & Company. Boston, N.Y. & Chicago N. E., Novello, Ewer & Co, New York and New Orleans 
- M., Houghton, Mifflin & Co.. Boston, N. Y. & Chi. McK., David eke. Philadel pia Werner, Werner School Book Co., Chicago, New 
& N. Hinds & Noble, New Yorn Pitman, Isaac Pitman & Sons, ork York, and Boston 
Harper, Harper & Bros., New Yor . T. B., Practical Text-Book Co. a 0, Ww.P. House, Western Publishing House, Chicago 
H S., H. P. Smith Pub. Co. ie York. Prang, *Prang Educational Co., Bos., N. Y., & Chi.! W. & R., Williams & Rogers, Rochester, N. Y. 
Algebras. Greenleaf’s (3), L. S. | Hamlin’s Arch. L. G. | Ailes Peteng Tablet, c. 8.8. ee QQ L. G. 
lg ) 
Atwood’s Standard, Morse | Normal Course (2), 8, B. aldin . C. H. 8, 
Milne’s -~- eo . B.C. | Dunton’s Astronomy, | Dana" 's tid Flowers, Scribner jego's 8(), eton 
Sensenig’ : Thurston’ s Commercial Ginn | Howe’s, ae | Gedde’s, « __ | Roscoe & Schorlemmer zi % 
some’ 8 iquations, A.S. B. | Prince's (8), “| Peck’s, Britton & Brown’s Atlas Chem, Tablet, 
mson M. M. | Wentworth’s (4), : et a hg A. B.C. | Willis’ A. S.B. | Avery’s (2) shelicy 
Venable’ 8 2, U.P. | Wentworth & Hill (2), Stee pe Pillsbu ury’s 8. B. i i 
Wells’ (4), L. 8. | Speer’s Prim. Arith. (2 r Gillet & Rolfe s Brown’s “Plant Baby’ ee: | Civics, Sociology. 
McCurdy’s “| Gull’s (2), She Idon | Todd’s Curtis’ L. G* | Andrew’s Man. of Const., A.B, 
Perrin’s, J.B. L, | New American (5), Sharpless & Phillips, J.B.L. | Teachers’ Bot. Aid, W.P. House | McCleary’s Stud. in Civ., 
Wentworth’s (7), Ginn | Brooks’ (7), .S. | Ball’s Starland, Ginn | Morgans Pat. Citizenship “ 
Bull's, Sheldon Hall's (2), en 8. F. Young’ 3 4), ieee Charts. | Small & Vincent’s Society 
rooks’, . 8. | Beifield’s weon *s din W. & RB. eterman’s Civ: 
Taylor's, A. & B. | Atwood’s (2), D. C. H. | Ball’s Elements L. G. pe ten S,B. | Townsend’s “ “(2) _« 
Bowser’s (2), D.C. H.. | Walsh’s (3), kk i Normal Music (2), “ Cocker’s pes Harper 
Freeland, L. G. | White’s (3), Bookkeeping. Cole’s Music ts} Young’s (eed M. M, 
Bradbury & Emery’s, T. B. | Colburn’s Ist Lessons, H. M. | Gay nn | Prog. Rdg. Study, C.S.8. | Judson’s Young American “ 
Sheldon’s (2), Sheldon | Bradbury's ( ’ oe) ee Sees A.B.C | Language & Lit., “ Hinsdale’s Am. Gov. Werner- 
Piney’s (4), = Cogswell s Less in Num. «| Savon’s (2), is Whiting’s Music’ (2) D.C.H. | Mowry's (2) 8.B 
hoom Harper | Nichols’s G: aded Lessons (8) Ki eleetic, a * Duntonian Writing, T. B. | Martin’s Hints on Civics, “ 
oyden' a 8, B, | Harper’s Adv. Harper | Marsh’s (2;, Merrill’s Vert. Pen. M.M. | U. 8, Civil Gov., Ww. 
Lilley’ (3), | recuse’ Bow Mental, bed Pod Werner | Whitcomb’s Hist’! A.S. B. | Boutwell’s Const. - DOE 
Werner’s (3) Werner Seiten: 8 id Sheldon | Lantman’s R. | Burt’s Prim. Chart Ginn | Dole’s Am. Cit 
Reinhard W. & R. | Stodda’ = Complete Bookk’pg, W.& R. | ba Mus. Gnarts (4) “| @ide’s Political Economy, “ 
New Franklin, (2) a tive Shorthand Pitman | Fiske’s H. 
Arithmetics. Werner’s, (3) Werner | Sea : D.C. H. : Chapin sPol. Econ. Sheldon 
Appleton’s, A. B.C. pre Shaw's ‘Practice ee, as Chemistry. Cromer’s Outlines, Morse 
Bailey’s e Adel ps’ Civics, np 
Dubb’s Mental, A.B.C. | Abbott, 8. B. | Duff's . Harper | Appleton’s (5), . s Macy's ’gOurGovernment “ 
Fickl —! ow Scribner | Progressive, . T. B. | Bennect’s Inorganic (2), hy Ist Lessons in Civil Gov. * 
Harpe "S @), = D’Anvers, . Mayhew’s Books (8), 8. B. | Cooley's (3), w é « ~* | Brook’s Civics, Scribner 
Kirk & & E Sabin’ 8 (2), : Hunt, x Hall’s, a. : “Popular,” ork, |, | Henderson’s Soc. Ele. “ 
‘oynter, “ € . 
Ray’s ©), fs Day’s Nature in Ornament “ Botany Svorer & Lindsay’s, El., 2 Competition: & Rhetoric, 
White's (3), = * Ornamental Designs “ Apgar’ s Plant a - B.C. ead’s, a h. ABC 
New Practical, P.T B. | Jackson’s Decorative “ on Apgar’s Trees of N. Simmons’ potters ss > 4 Rhet. A. B.C, 
Thomson’s (4), M. M. | Knight’s Beautiful Clark’s Gs Greene’s, J. B. L. | Wad race omp. ASB 
Venable’s (3), U. P. | Ward’s Ornament “3 Dana’s Plants 4 Wurtz’s Elements, Brookfie Harper 
McHenry & Davidson’s, Werner | (scodyear’s. A. S. B. | Gray’s (8), a William’s (2), Ginn | Hill’s (2), ir 
nb gee ~ penmeewe’s — Gt Nature |. Morse oeemit 6 Organic . % - eee ‘ my 
, win non | Nature . 
a 1.8. | Boonie Poletion”’ “ , Ginn | Shepard’s Inorganic, Hill's Prin. of Rhet., Harper 
Southworth’s “ | Van Dyke’s L. G. Newell’ (4), “| Hopkins’—Physics, L, G. | Kellogg’s (2), ° 
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Book Covers, Self Binders, and Transparent Paper. 


BECAUSE 
the text-books ARE MADE TO LAST LONGER. 


LOOK CLEANER AND NEATER. 


and 


PRESENT A UNIFORM APPEARANCE IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


Does away with the Transferring of soiled books from one pupil to another. 





Every day shows us 


that the 


Superintendents and School Board Committees 


Indorse the 


“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR 
PRESERVING BOOKS” 


Consisting of 


If 3000 text-books cost about $1000.00, 


It only costs about $40.00 to take proper care of them. 
Samples Free. 


HOLDEN PAT. BOOK COVER CO., 


P. O. Box 643 B. 


Springfield, Mass. 
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LONGFELLOW. 


Washington 

Martha Washington 

Mount Vernon 

Capitol 

White House 

Washington Elm 

Washington Monument 

Washington Crossing the 
Delaware 





Order at once. 


Send two 2-cent stamps 
Stuart.” 





We have all these pictures in stock. 


THE PERRY MAGAZINE 


Regular price of single copy, 15 cents. 


for three two-cent stamps, as long as the supply lasts. 
Unique, interesting, inspiring. 


No teacher can afford to be without it. 


No order for less than 30 cents. 


20 for 30 cents. 
than 30 cents. 


Washington at Trenton 

Washington Resigning His 
Commission 

Washington and Lafayette 
at Mt. Vernon 

Washington, Equestrian 
Statue, Boston 

Lowell, His. Home, His 
Study 


mean more than ever before. 





Lincoln 

Lincoln’s Home 

Lincoln’s Statue, Boston 

Lincoln’s Statue, Lincoln 
Park, Chicago 

First Reading of the Em- 
ancipation Proclamation 

Longfellow 

His Birthplace, Portland 


During the month of February we will send a sample copy of 





for catalo 
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’ 


Send all mail orders to Malden Office. 
OAD ORO RADAR OaDaADADADADADADADADADDAAE OOO 





Several times as large as this cut, on paper 5'4x 8 inches, and beautifully printed. 
NO PROGRESSIVE TEACHER CAN AFFORD NOT TO KNOW 


THE PERRY PICTURES 
FOR FEBRUARY. 


Every school-room should have a collection of these pictures. 
should have them. With them you can make the birthdays of 


Washington Lincoln Longfellow Lowell 


Send 40 cents and we will send these 30 pictures, 
postpaid. Also sent assorted as desired at ONE CENT EACH by the hundred ; 
Each additional picture, one cent additional. 


Every home 


No order less 


His Home, Portland 

His Home, Cambridge 

His Daughters 

His Armchair 

Statue, Portland 

‘“‘ Wayside Inn”’ 

Evangeline 

Village Blacksmith 
(CALL THEM SET 20) 


DeEVEVEVEVVSTSTBUUUUSUSUYA 


Beautifully illustrated. 


ue of THE PERRY PICTURES and two samples, “ Longfellow ” and “ Bab 
1200 SUBJECTS, ONE CENT EACH by the hundred; 20 for 30 cents, postpaid. Assorted as desired. 
Be sure to mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. Address 


BOSTON OFFICE, Tremont Temple. THE PERRY PICTURES C0., Malden, Mass. 
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School Building Notes. Write J. M. Curtis, arch., 126 Kearney L. Symons, arch., Toronto. 


‘ALABAMA. street, San Francisco. Orillia (Ont.) will build new high school. 
Montgomery will erect and enlarge CANADA. Write Siddall & King,archs., Toronto. 
schools. Toronto (Ont.) St. Lawrence hall will Smiths Falls (Ont.). The school board 
CALIFORNIA. be enlarged so as to provide accommoda- contemplates building new high school. 


Sacremento will build high school. tion for the technical school. Write W. Ottawa (Ont.). L. Z. Gauthier, arch. 
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PERFECT DRAWING PENCILS. 


Hardtmuth’s ‘Koh-i-noor’ 


 KOH-I-NOOR” 


Does Not Break or 
Smear, 


* KOH-I-NOOR ” 


Erases Easily. 


 KOH-I-NOOR ” 


Outlasts all Other 
Pencils. 


ne: =“ KOH-I-NOOR” 

=> is Made in 16 De- 
grees, thereby 

suits all purposes. 


*¢ The Ideal Work for High Schools.’’ 





WILLIAMS & ROGERS’ 


(ffice Routine and Bookkeeping, 


Introductory Course, 


Brings the practices of the counting-room 
into the school-room in the most practical and 
fascinating way. The work which the pupil is 
required to do in this course is an exact coun- 
terpart of the work done by the professional 
bookkeeper and office man. The vouchers 
which the pupil handles, and from which his 
records are made, are facsimiles of those used by 


THE BEST BUSINESS HOUSES. 


These vouchers are said to be the finest that 
have ever been issued for school purposes, 
and are a distinctive feature of the publication. 

This work is especially adapted for use in the 
commercial department of high schools, normal 
schools, and academies. It has been introduced 
into a large number of schools and in every 
case is giving complete satisfaction. 





 #ppqes ERS of Drawing should remember that the work of 
the pupil reflects either credit or discredit upon the 
teacher. Instruct your pupils to always use “KOH-I-NOOR ” 
pencils and credit will reflect upon both teacher and pupil. 
“KQOH-I-NOOR” pencils are for sale by all dealers. 








Send for Descriptive Circulars and Specimen Sheets. 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 


VIENNA AND LONDON. 


AMERICAN OFFICE: 


123 West Houston Street, - -~ NEW YORK. 
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CASTLE 
GEYSER 


Yellowstone Park 
A Natural 


HOT WATER FOUNTAIN 


—plays several times a 
day for an hour at a time, 
to a height of 125 Feet. 


If you go to 
N. E. A. at LOS ANGELES 


be sure to use the 


SHASTA 
NORTHERN 
PACIFIC 


route one way and visit 
the Park and see the 
Castle play. 
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Send six cents 
to Cuas. 8. FEE, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
for Wonderland 
98. For rates, 
etc., write to W. 
F. Menrsnon, 319 
Broadway, New 
an City; F. 
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THE FORUM ; 

) : 

FEBRUARY, 1899. ¢ 

Why the Treaty Should be Ratified . ; Hon, CHARLES DENBY : 

Late United States Minister to China ¢ 

The War and the Extension of Civilization , Hon. DAVID J. HILL & 
Assistant Secretary of State 

The Increasing Supply of Gold ‘ ‘ . Hon GEORGE E. ROBERTS ; 
irector of the Mint 

Good Roads and-State Aid . , ‘ ‘ ; OTTO DORNER : 
Chairman, National Committee for Highway Improvement, L. A. W. 

Some Japanese Ways y , ‘ . . JSSEPH KING GOODRICH ; 

Quarantine and Sanitation . : : ‘ Dr. WALTER WYMAN § 

Supervising Surgeon-General, Marine-Hospital Service 4 

Culture and Education ; é 3 ‘ ‘ WILHELM REIN ¢ 

Professor of Pedagogy in the University of Jena ¢ 

Saxon and Latin Courts. + , ; . WALTER S. LOGAN ¢ 

The School System of Porto Rico . Capt. A. P. GARDNER % 
ssistant Adjutant-Genera 

The American Seaman Under the Law . S WALTER MACARTHUR 

. Editor of the ‘‘ Coast Seamen’s Journal” 4 

Coaling-Stations for the Navy ‘ . Commander R. B. BRADFORD * 

Chief of the Bureau of Equipment 4 

At the New York Theatres . : ; JOHN GILMER SPEED : 

NEW YORK: 111 Fifth Avenue. ¥ 

THE FORUM PUBLISHING COMPANY. : 

® 35 cents a Copy. $3.00 a stat 
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Montreal, Que., has submitted plans to 
Rev. Dr. Constantineau, rector, for the 
new university building.....The trustees 


of the Nepean public school in Birchton 


will erect a collegiate institute. 
CONNECTICUT. 

New Britain will build additions to the 
Lincoln street and Smith schools. Write 
board of education. Will build additions 
to two schools. 


DELAWARE. 


Wilmington will erect new high school 
building. Write board of education. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington will erect school building 
at 12th and “D” streets, N. E. Write 
Fuller & Garrett, archs.....The Hearst 
school for girls will be built at the S. E. 
corner of the Tenleytown and Woodley 
roads.—The Senate committee on appro- 
priations reported favorably on appropri- 
ating $30,000 for an industrial school at 
Leech Lake agency, Minnesota; also for 
an appropriation for new school buildings 
at Ft. Lewis Indian school, Colorado. 


ILLINOIS. 


Elgin will erect new  school-house. 
Write F. B. Perkins, sec’y board of edu- 
cation. 

Evanston will vote an appropriation for 
new high school building. 

Champaign.—The trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois will ask for an appro- 
priation to errect an agricultural b’ldg. 

Chicago will build an addition to Madi- 
son avenue school. Write W. B. Mundie, 
arch., 1117. Schiller b’ldg.—Will build 
school at Edgewood avenue and Catalpa 

lace. Write board of education.—Will 

uild an addition to the manual training 
school on Illinois street. 

Peoria will erect school building in the 
fourth ward. Write Richardson & Hotch- 
kiss archs., Dime Savings Bank b’ldg. 
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Rock Island will build school-house. 
Write Fr. Borgolte, arch., 1410 3rd avenue. 


INDIANA. 

South Bend will rebuild the Laurel 
school and will put heating and ventilating 
system in the Madison school. Write 
board of education. 

KANSAS. 


Kansas City will issue $75,000 for new 
high school building......Will ask the Legis- 
lature to pass a law authorizing a specia 
election to vote $300,000 for additions and 
improvements in the schools. 


KENTUCKY. 


Madisonville will vote on the proposi- 
tion to establish graded school here. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Southbridge.—A parochial school will be 
built here. Write Chickering & O’Connell, 
archs., Springfield. 

Northampton.—A a, will be 
built for the Capen school. 

West Roxbury will build school-house., 

Gloucester will build school-house. 
Write F. C. Watson, arch. 

Boston will build school in ward 21. 
Write J. Mulcahy, arch. 

MICHIGAN. 


Lansing—A building will be erected for 
the Michigan Agricultural College. Write 
Pratt & Koeppe, archs., Bay City. 


MINNESOTA. 


Owatonna—A $5,000 bequest will be used 
for the establishment of public kindergar- 
ten school. 

Ellsworth will issue bonds for the pur- 
pose of erecting school-house. 

Woodlake will build  school-house. 
Write Omeyer & Thori, archs., St. Paul. 

Marshall will rebuild the high school 
building which was recently destroyed by 
fire. Write Orff & Guilbert, archs., Min- 
neapolis. 
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Luverne wili erect school-house in dist, 
No. 24. Write F. Johnson, clk., school 
board. 

Morris.—The House Indian committee 
will erect new buildings and repair the 
Morris school. 7 

Weaton_ will construct school-house, 
Write T. G. Mork, clk., school board, 

Madelia—J. M. Doherty, arch., Roches. 
ter, Minn., has prepared plans for school. 
house tor Rev. Fr. Holper. 


MISSOURI. ’ 


Kansas City—A’ building will be erected 
for the Spalding’s Commercial college. 


NEBRASKA. 


David City—A parochial school will be 
erected here. Write J. McDonald, arch, 
New York Life bldg., Omaha. 

Omaha will erect a wing to the high 
school and will construct three other 
schools out of the proceeds of the bonds 
voted at the last election. 

NEW JERSEY. 


Perth Amboy will erect school on Smith 
street. Write H. J. King, arch., 22 Clinton 
street, Newark. 

West Hoboken will build school-house, 

Passaic will erect public school No. 7, 
Write W. M. Meeker, arch., News bldg. 

Sea Isle City.—The sisters of St. Joseph 
will build an academy here. Write T. 
Leeds, arch., 1025 Race street, Philadel. 


phia. 
NEW YORK. 
Buffalo will build addition to school No, 
Write R. G. Parsons, sec’y. 

New York—Plans are being prepared 
for medical college building for Cornell 
university. Write ‘McKim, Mead & White, 
archs., 160 5th avenue.—Will erect new 
high school building on 166th street be- 
tween Boston and Jackson avenues, 
Write C. B. J. Snyder, arch., 585 Broad- 
way. 
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The Densmore. 


“The World’s Greatest Typewriter.” 
ONLY MAKE WITH BALL-BEARING TYPE-BARS 





FASTEST. 


Densmore Typewriter 


QOOOOOOOOHOOOOOHOSOSHOOHOOHOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOGOOES > 





EASIEST TOUCH OF KEYS (where the 


operator’s work comes) 


THE MOST CONVENIENT. 


316 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
90999999:30000990000000000000 


Company, 
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.. lypewriters.. 


Are the best for those 
engaged in educational work. 


We solicit the closest investigation from School 
Boards, Superintendents, Principals, and Teachers. 
Our catalogue is interesting. 


BLICKENSDERFER MANUF’G CO., 


195 LaSalle Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Executive Office and Factory, Stamford, Conn. 
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Educate the Children. 


Blickensderfer 


182 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
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[Entered at the N. Y. P, O. as second-class matter.] 
Published Weekly by 
E. L, KELLOGG & CO., 
The Educational Building, 
61 E. NINTH STREET, NEw YORK. 
267-269 Wasasu Ave., Cuicaco. 








Tue ScHoor Journat, established in 1870, was the first 
weekly educational paper published in the United States, 
During the year it published twelve school board num- 
pers, fully illustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
each, with cover, a summer number (eighty-eight pages) 
in June, a private school number in September, a Chest- 
mas number in November, and four traveling numbers 
sin May and June. It has subscribers in every state and 
in nearly all foreign countries, 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 


Two Dotiars a year in advance, One dollar for six 
months. Single copies, six cents. School board num- 
bers, ten cents. Foreign subscriptions, three dollars 
a year, postage paid. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Will be furnished on application, The value of Tue 
‘Scuoo. JourNAL as an advertising medium is unques- 
tioned. The number and character of the advertisements 
now in its pages tell the whole story. Circulating as 
it does among the principals, superintendents, school 
boards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
thru its columns. 

















Rochester will build school building. 
Write board of education.—Will erect an 
addition to school No. 26. Write board 
of education. 

North Tarrytown.—The voters of school 
district No. 1, Town of Mt. Pleasant, will 
vote on the proposition to raise $50,000 for 
aschool-house. 

Riverhead will erect a school-house. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Ellendale will build industrial school. 
Write E. Van Meter. Aberd-en, S. Dak. 

Elbowoods will erect a school-house at 


the Ft. Berthold agency. Write Thos.’ 


Richards, U. S. Indian agent, Elbowoods 
via Bismarck. 

Valley City will put steam heating plant 
in the state normal school. Write G. A. 
McDonald, secretary school board. 

OHIO. 

New Concord.—A new building will be 
erected for Muskingham college. Write 
H. C. Lindsay, arch., Zanesville. 


Pears’ 


Pretty boxes and odors 
are used to sell such_ 
soaps as no one would 
touch if he saw them un- 
disguised. Beware of a 
soap that depends on 
something outside of it. 

Pears’, the finest soap 
in the world is scented or 
not, as you wish; and the 
Mmouey is in the merchan- 
dise, not in the box. 





All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
Uruggists; all sorts of people are 
asing it. 





THREE INDISPENSABLE BOOKS FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS, 


All of which have been adopted for use in the public schools of New York. 





speaker.” 


4,500 Classified Antonyms. C 


yet produced.’ 


THE NEW YORK TIMES: “ A book of importance, and invaluable to teacher, student, and 


English Synonyms 
Antonyms and Prepositions 


By JAMES C. FERNALD, 
Editor Synonyms, Antonyms, and Prepositions in the Standard Dictionary. 


Over 7,500 Classified Synonyms, their shades of meaning invariably discriminated. Nearly 
5 orrect use of Prepositions shown by illustrative examples, 
Hints and helps on the accurate use of words revealing surprising possibilities of fulness, 
freedom, and variety of utterance. Heavy Cloth Binding. 
PRES. COCHRAN, Brooklyn Polytechnic Inst. : ‘‘ This book will do more to secure rhetoric 
perspicuity, propriety, and precision of expression than any other text-book of higher English 


12mo. 574pp. Price, $1.50 net. 





Abridged from the Funk & Wa 
numerous exclusive features, 
authoritative academic 
lexicographers ‘selected from the Stan 
BERRALD, Editor ; 





approaches it.” 


The Students’ Standard Dictionary 


ll’s Standard Dictionary. New from cover to cover, with 
res, besides being the most ample, comprehensive, accurate, and 
dictionary in existence. | by a corps 

dard Dictionary corps) under direction o 
Franois A. Marcu, LL.D., Consulting Editor. 
Cloth, Leather Back, $2.50 net. Full Leather, $4.00 net. Thumb Index, 50 cents extra. 

JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, Boston: ‘This is a treasure. No one can conceive the 
wealth of information, the convenience for reference, the elimination of non-essentials which 
make this bgok worth much more than the price to any student, teacher, or writer.” 

RICHARD M. JONES, LL.D., Head Master Wm. Penn Charter School, Founded 1689, 
Phila. : ‘I am convinced that there is no academic dictionary published in this country that 


Compiled arge corps of experienced 
4 P diresti ? JAMES O. 


Large 8vo, 915 pp., 





its English transla’ 
attention é 
quick and certain reference. High 





Stewart L. Woodford, Pro 


useful book of the kind ever published.” 


General HORACE PORTER: “No library will be complete without it.” 


The Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations 


By J. K. HOYT. 


80,000 choice quotations with 86,000 lines of concordance. An oupentix containing a com- 
lete list of proverbs from the French, German, and other modern é 

tion. Also, a copious list of Latin law terms and translations. 

been paid to aCourACy and authority. Three distinct reference keys insure 
y commend 

f. Goldwin Smith, and others. 8vo, 1205 p 

ram, $6.00; Law Sheep, $8.00; Half Morocco, $10.00; Full Morocco, $12. 
Hon. JOSEPH H. CHOATE, Ambassador to Great Britain: ‘‘ The most complete and 


NEW YORK HERALD: “By long odds the best book of quotations.” 


nguages, each ot 


by ex-President Benj. Harrison, Gen. 
P. Net prices + Buck- 








FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK. 











Chattanooga will build a school-house 
in district No. 5, Liberty township. Write 
H. Branan, clerk school board. 

Delaware.—The Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity will erect a library building. 

Bellefontaine will erect a new school. 

Cincinnati—The University of Cincin- 
nati will build a new library.- Write S. 
Hannaford & Sons, Hullbert block. 

Lima will build anew high school build- 
ing to replace the one recently destroyed 
by a cyclone. 

Wapakoneta.—St. Joseph’s congrega- 
tion will build school house. Write Leech 
& Leech, archs., Lima. 

Canton will build school-house. Write 
A. O. Slentz, superintendent school bldgs. 
Cleveland.—An addition will be built to 
the Sowinski school. Write board of edu- 


cation. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Philadelphia.—The agin 000 4 of Penn- 
sylvania will erect a law school building. 
rite Cope & Stewardson, archs., 320 
Walnut street.—Will build a school-house 
at the corner of 8th and Fitzwater streets. 
Write board of education.—An addition 
will be built to St. Paul’s R. C. school- 
house. Write E. F. Durang, 1200 Chest- 
nut street—Will erect new school to 
take the place of the Witte school on 
East York street—Will build schools in 
the 33d, 26th, 29th, 16th, and 32nd wards. 
—The Senate committee on angen? 
tions, Washington, D. C. reported favor- 
ably on appropriating funds for Lincoln 
educational institute——The new law school 
of the University of Pennsylvania will be 
erected at 34th and Chestnut streets—A 
college building willbe built at Villa Nova 








THE BEST METHODS IN 


PRIMARY READING 
AND. LANGUAGE 


For Fi s> Year Grades— 
Appleton’s Elementary Reading 
Charts. 
Price, e . $12.50 
Far Second Year Grades— 
Primary Language Studies, 
Part One. Price, $15.00 
For T’ird Year Grades— 
Primary Language Studies, 


Part Two. Price, $15.00 


The above Charts have been more widely adopted 
in City and Graded Schools than all other similar 
charts combined. 


For circulars and further information address 


FRANKLIN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


61 East Ninh Street, New York, 
523 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





READERS will confer.afavor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. = 
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for the Augustinian Brotherhood.—A 
school-house will be erected on the corner 
of 8th and Fitzwater streets.—Will erect a 
school-house on the site of the old Ring- 
gold school. Write board of education.— 
Will erect a school at 31st and Huntingdon 
streets. Write Joseph D. Anschutz, arch., 
713 Filbert street. 

Braddock will erect a new school in the 
second ward. Write board of education. 

Danville—The sisters of Christain 
Charity will reconstruct a building into a 
school and orphanage. 

McKeesport will erect high school build- 
ing. Write McCollum & Ely, archs., Wash- 
ington.— Will erect school on Shaw ave- 
nue. Write McCollum & Ely. Washing- 
ton. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Providence has appropriated funds for 
two schools. 

SOUTH DAKOTA., 

Flandreau will put heating apparatus in 
the Flandreau Industrial school. Write L. 
D. Davis, supt., Flandreau. 

Roscoe will erect a school-house in dis- 
trict No. 28. Write E. T. Davis, clerk 
school board. 

VERMONT. 

Northfield.—Norwich university _ will 
erect a building to be known as Dewey 


Hall. 
VIRGINIA. 

Hampton will erect school building. 
Write W. T. Dougherty, clerk school 
board. 

Buckroe Beach.—A Catholic school will 
be erected here. Write F. Sitterding, arch., 
Richmond. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Ravenswood.—A building will be con- 
structed for the Ohio Valley college. 

WISCONSIN. 

Appleton.—The Sacred Heart church 
will erect school building. 

Marshfield will build highschool. Write 
Van Ryn & de Gelleke, Milwaukee. 
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Literary Notes. 


The new volume of Zhe Century, from 
May to October, 1898, while naturally, hav- 
ing much to do with the war and the ques- 
tions involved therein, shows an an admir- 
able selection of other material, varied 
sufficiently to appeal to the whole circle 
of itsreaders. Prof. Bryce on ‘“‘ Equality,” 
Capt. Mahan on “ The Armada,” Dr. D. 
G. Brinton on “European Superstitions,” 
Pres. Gilman on Tocqueville’s “Democracy 
in America,” and Mrs. Van Rensselaer on 
“Old New York” are only a few of the 
many interesting serious articles it con- 
tains. In fiction, such notable works as 
Dr. Mitchell’s Adventures of Francois, 
Mark Twain’s Zhe Austrian Edison, and 
Winston Churchhill’s By Order of the Aa- 
miral are represented. Besides these, the 
regular departments of the magazine show 
a continuance of the usual high stand- 
ard. 


An admirable mingling of entertainment 
with instruction is apparent in the two 
bound volumes of Sz. /Vicholas for the 
year ending October, 1898. One iurns 
from articles on American warships, guns, 
and armor, and Tudor Jenks’s “ Boys in 
Armor,” to Rudyard Kipling’s ‘“‘Just So 
Stories” and the poems of Miss Edith 
Thomas and Miss Mildred Howells. Here 
one finds also stories which shave since 
been well received in book form, such as 
Mrs. Jackson’s Denise and Ned Toodles, 
Trowbridge’s 7wo Biddicut Boys,Hughes’s 
Lakerim Athletic Club, Fezandie’s Thru 
the Earth, and Miss Cloud's Down Dur- 
ley Lane. Darkey stories, papers on na- 
tural history, on the bell-towers of Italy 
and on candle-making in Sweden, bicycle 
stories, comical pictures, and pages of 
puzzles add to the general attractiveness 
of the volumes. 


Graham Travers, author of Mona Mac- 
Jean has written a new novel, Windyhaugh, 
which is attracting considerable attention 
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in England. Itis the story of a modern 
woman, who “ carved no statue, painted no, 
age tahg? did not even write a book ; 

ut when all these things have been ex- 
cluded, there remains that little art of living 
which has been open in all ages alike to, 
the wise, and the simple.” The authors 
real name is Dr. Margaret G. Todd. The 
American publishers will be D. Appleton 
and Company. 

Mrs. Hugh Fraser’s Letters from Japan 
will be published very shortly by the Mac- 
millan Company. The author is the wife: 
of a former British minister to Japan, and: 
has had exceptional opportunities for be- 
coming acquainted with the inside secrets 
of Japanese court life, and has even taken, 
photographs of the emperor himself. Her 
book deals with the life of the capital, 
and is profusely illustrated. 


In the February /cClure’s, Franklin 
Matthews relates his experience in making 
a voyage in the famous Holland diving 
torpedo boat. The article is fully illus- 
trated from photographs and with draw- 
ings from life. 

A new book by Charles F. Dole, author 
of Zhe American Citizen, will soon be 
published by D. C. Heath and Company, 
Boston. Itis called Zhe Young Citizen's 
Reader, and teaches the lesson of intelli- 
gent patriotism in a manner suited to the 
needs of boys and girls from nine to twelve 
years of age. 

The success of the Christmas double 
number of Zhe Pocket Magazine was so 
great that the publishers have decided to 
continue to issue “double numbers ”—in 
other words, to issue nothing less. 

A story which illustrates one of the 
characteristics of the modern reporter is. 
told of the late Harold Frederic. He 
went to London in 1884 as correspondent 
of the Vew York Times, and when he had 
been there about three weeks there was a 
severe outbreak of the cholerain Marseilles. 

(Continued on page 158 ) 





Coughing 


hard? 
it. 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 


INCORPORATED 1867. 
The Only Manufacturers of 


THE OLD RELIABLE 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., 


Corner Vesey and Church Streets, New York. 


RE-INCORPORATED 1897. 


Better stop 
Coughs weaken the 
lungs, make con- 
sumption easy. 

Try Ayer'sCherry 
Pectoral. It will not 
disappoint. One dose 
quiets the cough. 


All Druggists, 50 cents and $1. 








SILICATE BOOK SLATES, SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
SILICATE SLATED CLOTH, SILICATE ROLL BLACK- 
BOARDS, REVOLVING SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
SILICATE BLACK DIAMOND LIQUID SLATING, ETC., 
ETC., AND A FULL LINE OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
SUPPLIES. 


WE GUARANTEE ALL OUR GOODS. 


You will readily understand that goods proving to give satis- 
faction on account of their great durability, being very light to 
handle, being perfectly noiseless and unbreakable, will take the 
lead over any other kind of slates. Another important fact is, 
pencil marks can be erased with a piece of dry cloth, or any 
kind of eraser, doing away with moisture as commonly used on 
all other slates. At the same time they are waterproof and can 
be washed if you prefer in this old-fashioned way. 

We have supplied the Boards of Education of New York 
City and Philadelphia for twenty-nine years; also most all the 
leading Boards of Education in the large cities, together with 
the private schools, colleges, institutions, and academies. If 
you are interested, we would be pleased.to serve you. Remem- 
ber we are headquarters and manufacturers. 


Beware of imitations under our trade mark. 
N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., 
Cor. Vesey and Church Streets, New York, 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 
Reduced Prices will interest you.... 











AND SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT. 
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PUBLISHERS 
an wes oF. DIRECTORY. 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


We give below a most complete list of Ferny of school booxs and firins who manufacture schocl supplies and equipment. This will be a great convenienc: 


purchasing. Corrections are made each month. In writing for circulars. catalogues, or jnformation you will get (pecial attention by mentioning THE ScHoo! 





JOURNAL every time you write. 


School Book Publishers. 
American Book Co., 
N. Y., Cin., Chicago, Boston, 
Atlanta, — + oe 
Apploves, &Co.,D., N. & Chi. 
aker & Taylor Co., dontan 
Harper & Brothers, " 
Jenkins, W. R. ah 
Longmans, proce & Co. 
Maynard, Merrill & Co., New York 
The Morse Co., 
Pitman & Sons, Isaac ae 
Scribner’s Sons, Chas. « 
Butler, Sheldon & Co., re 
One nae ublishin Con, 
oston, and New Orleans 
Ginn & Co., Boston, N. Y., Chi. 
Heath & Co., D. C. Boston & N.Y. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston & BR. Y. 
T. R. Shewell & Co, 
Prang Edu. Co., Boston and N. Y 
Silver, Burdett & ss 


“ 


Bos., N. Y., Chi. 
Tbompson, Brown & Co., Boston 
Flanagan, i Chicago 


Western Pub, House, 
Werner School Book ©o., 


Chicago, N. Y., Boston, Phila. 
Lippincott Co; Co., J. B. Philadelphia 
ay, D 


Sower Co., -- a 
Williams & a ers, 

, N. Y. & Chicago 
Practical Techie k 0.5 


Cleveland, 0. 
Milton Bradley Co 
Springfield, Mass. 


B’kboards, Crayons, Erasers. 


Hammett Co., J. L., Boston 
U.S. Sch. Furniture Co., Chicago 
Central School Supply Co. “ 
Olcott, J. M. ode 
Holly Bilicate Slate Co., ™ 
Lippincott Co. J. B. be 
N. Y. Book Slate C>,, by 
Charts. 
Ginn & Co., 
Hammett Co., J. L., 
Silver, Burdett & Co. bi 
U. 8S. School Furnitare Co., 
Chicago 
Central School Supply Co. 
Western Pub. Ho 
Franklin Publishing Co. »» N.Y. C. 


Boston 





Kellogg & Co., E, L., N. Y. C. 
Williams & Rogers, Roch’st’r, N.¥ 


Dialogues, Recitation, etc. 
T. S. Denison, Chicago 
Music Publishers. 

Silver, Burdett & Co,. Boston, 
New York, Chicago, Philadelj hia. 
Litson, Oliver & Co., Boston, N. 
Novello, Ewer & Co, New York 
John Church Co, Cincinnati 
Book Covers. 
Holden Book Cover Co., 
Springfield, Mass, 
School Furniture. 
Chandler Adjustable Deck Co., 


Bosto! 
Kane & Co., Thos, Racine, Wis. 


U.S. School Fur. Co., Chicago 
Potter & Putnam Co.. New York 

Grand Rapids. Mich. 
A H. Andrews & Co Chicago 


oe & Cyclopedias. 
Appleton, D. *Co., New York City 

The Century Co., 

Lippincott Co., J. B. Phila. 

Merriam, G, & C., Springfield, Mass. 


Diplomas, Reward Cards, etc. 


Ricketts, C. L., Chicago 
Ames & Rollinson, New York 
Flags, [edals, Badges, etc, 
Hammett Co , J. L. Boston 
U.S. School Furniture Co.. Ohio 
A. J. Joel, N. +o. 
E. R. Stockwell, N. Y. 
Gymnasium Apparatus. 
Spaulding, A. G. & Co., New York 
Kindergarten Material. 
Hammett Co., J. L Boston 
Charles & Co., Thos., es 
Schermerhorn Co., J. Wa. Reke 

Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass, 
Prang Edu.Co., Boston &N. Y. 


Manual Training segue. 
Chandler & Barber, Bo:ton 
U. S. School Furniture Co., 

Chicago 


Y. | Eimer & Amend, 


nN} Hammett Co., J. L. 





Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co.,* 
New York. 


Phys. and Chem. Apparatus. 


Franklin Ed. Co., Boston 
Hammett, Co. J. L. nie 
Knott, App. Co., L, E., _ 
Ziegler Electric Co., 506 
U. 8. School Furniture Co., “ 
New York 
Central School Supply Co,Chicas 0 
Colt & Co., J. B. New York 
Bausch & ‘Lomb, Rochester, N. “Af 
Bullock & Crenshaw, Phil 


Minerals. 

Howell, E.E, Washington, D.C. 
Maps, Globes, etc. 
Boston 
U. S.School Furniture Co. Chicago 

Western Pub. House, 

Central School Supply Co. * 
Olcott, J. M. ak oa 
Howell, E, K., Washington, D.C. 


Pens, Pencils, and Ink. 
Eagle Pencil Co. New York. 
Spencerian Pen Co., bi 
Gillott, Jos. & Sons, “ 
Esterbrook Pen Co., se 
Favor, Ruhl & CO. — xg 
Dixon Pencil Co., Jersey City, N.J 

Pencil Sharpeners. 
Hammett Co,, J. L., Bostor 
Peckhan, Little &Co., New York 
Gould & Cook Leominster, Mass. 
A. B. Dick Co,, Chicago 


School Supplies, 


See also Blackboards, Book Covers. 
Charts, Sa Ma ‘Globes, Bells, 


‘aps, 
School "Blanks, ae *Mater- 


ial, etc. 
~ shane Co., J. Boston 
Flanagan, A. Chicago 
U. 8S. School Furniture Co., 
Chicago & N. Y. 
Olcott, J. M., % 


Peckham, Little & o~ sis 

Schermerhorn Co.,J.W., “ 

Lippincott Co., J.B. Phila., Pa. 

Central School Supply Co.Chicago 
Photos for Schools. 

E, M.Perry, Malden, Mass. 








a 
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Helman Taylor Co., Cleveland, 0, 


Records, Blanks, Stationery. 


Hammett Co., J. L., Boston 
Lippincott Co., J. B. Phila. 
Olcott, J. M. N.Y 


School Bells. 


Hammett Co., J. L. Boston 
U. 8S. Sch. Farniture Co., Chicago 
Buckeye Bell Foundry, Cin., O. 
Meneely West Troy, N. Y. 


Second Hand School Books. 
Hinds & Noble, New York 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Albany Teachers’ Agency, pony 
Co-operative, Boston. 
Eastern 

Teachers’ Exchange, 
Home Teachers'Agency 
Albert & Clark Agency, Chicago 
Orville Brewer Teachers’ Agency 


Chicago 

Coxvtene, Mrs. N. Y.C. 
Fisk T h s’ Ag ’ 

Boston, New York, Chicago 

Toronto, Los Angeles 

N. Y. Cc. 


os 
“ 





Kellogg's Teacher»’ Bureau * 
Schermerhorn Co., 
Young-Fulton, Mrs. M. i al 
Robertson. H. N. Memphis, Tenn. 
Pratt Teachers’ Agency, Ss Me 
Syracuse * Syracuse, N. We 


Typewriters, 


Am, Writing Mach. Co., N. Y 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, ~ 
Deusmore, Typewriter Co. bs 
Smith Premier Co. Sao, N.Y. 
ttsburg, Pa. 
Blickensderfer Co. Stamford’ 
Conn. 


Correspondence Schools. 


Columbia Cor. Normal, Chicago 
Nat. Civil Service School, 
Washington, Dd. C. 
Nat. Cor. Institute, “ 
Sprague’s Corr. Sch Detroit, Mich. 





» + i a a ia 





(| [Jon’t Buy 


School Furniture until you 
seen the best. The 


“Chandler” Adjustable 


have 





Is acknowledged the best. 


cheapest in the end. 
Catalogues. 


BOSTON, MASS. 





“cost” is slightly higher than 
cheaper grades, BUT — it’s the 


165 Devonshire St. 


For use on Special Days, etc. 


f BROWN’S FAMOUS PICTURES. 


°© 0 © MASTERPIECES OF ANCIENT AND MODERN ART 


Selected works ofthe world’s great artists, Celebrated Men and Women, Poets, 
Authors and Their Homes, Historical Scenes, Famous Buildings, Monuments and 
Scenery. For Picture Study i in Schools. 
beautifully engraved and printed on heavy plate paper; size, 5x8. 
in stamps for four pictures and illustrated catalogue. 


Large pictures 
Send four cents 


TEN PICTURES FOR TEN CENTS. 


G. P. BROWN & CO., = = 


BEVERLY, MASS. 





1891-2. 


volume. 














ANTED-—Live Teachers, successful 

at canvassing or agency work, to rep- 
resent our publications. Salary and com- 
This is a rare chance for live 
teachers who wish to leave teaching for 
pea and paying work. Address E. 
L. KELLOGG (personal), 61 E. 9th St... N, Y, 


mission. 





Only 150 Left 


of the volume of ‘‘ Educational Foundations’ 
A great volume equal to about 900 pages of 
an ordinary sized book, full of most valuable articles 
Its |? land series of articles on education. The examination 
questions and answers alone would make a good-sized 
We will close out the edition AT SO 
CENTS EACH, and no more will be printed. 
Those who have preserved later volumes have a last 
opportunity to add this to their set at avery small cost. 
[t will prove one of the most helpful books in any 
teacher’s library. 


? 


for 





BE. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 8, 9th SL N.Y. 
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Faith in Hood’s 


The Creat Cures by Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla Are Indeed Marvelous. 
“My husband suffered with stomach 
trouble so bad at times he could not work. 
He has taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla and it is 
helping him wonderfully. He also hada 
scrofulous humor but Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
cured this and he has had no trouble 
withit since. My little boy, too, has been 
taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla and it has 
given him a good appetite, We have great 
faith in Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” Mrs. J.H. 


EDWARDs, 50 Edinburg St., Rochester, 
New York. Be sure to get Hood’s because 


“i ood Ss Sarsa- 


s 
parilla 
Isthe best — infact the One True Blood Purifier. 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 


Hood’s Pills 375 "S:3 digestion. abe 


Peter Moller, 


who ‘n 1353 revolutionized the whole sys- 
tem of Cod Liver Oil manufacture by the 
introduction of the ‘‘ steam process,’’ has 
now introduced a new method which is as 
superior to the steam process as that was 
tothe old and crude methods. By the 
new process the Oil is kept free from im- 
purities, and does not come into contact 
with the atmosphere at any time during 
the manufacture. Moller’s 


Cod Liver Oil 


is not sold in bulk, but is bottled when 
manufactured. The Oil is free from any 
disagreeable taste or odor and causes nc 
eructation. 


In flat, oval bottles only, dated. See that our name appez' 
on bottle as agents. Explanatory pamphlets mailed free. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 


Best U. S. 
Bunting 
Flags 


Lowest Pricss In THE U. S. 


Send for Price List. Buy of the Manufacturer 
and Save All Discounts. 


J. A JOEL & CO., 87 Nassau St., N. ¥. 

















1850-1898. 


48 years of success 


prove these troches 
to be the best for Coughs, Colds, 


Hoarseness, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
In boxes—never sold in bulk. 











PHILADELPHIA. 

By recent changes every room is equipped with 
Steam Heat, Hot and Cold Running water, and 
lighted by Electricity. 

RATES REDUCED. 
AMERICAN PLaNn. 
roo rooms, $2 50 per day. 125 rooms, $3.00 per day 
125 rooms, $3.50 perday _ 125 rooms, $4.00 per day 
(100) with bath, $3.00 and upward. 
European Pian. 
roo rooms, oes per day. 125 rooms, $1.25 per day. 
125 rooms, $1.50 per 4g 125 rooms, $2.00 per day 
(100) with bath, $2.00 and upward. 


Steam Heat included. 
L, U. MALTBY, Proprietor. 





READERS willconfer a favor by men 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 


{Continued from page 156.) 

The managing editor of the 7imes cabled 
Mr. Frederic to send some one there to 
write itup. Mr. Frederic concluded to go 
himself, and the next the Zzmes heard of 
him was in aspecial cable dispatched from 
Marseilles, describing the epidemic in all 
its aspects. Mr. Frederic had visited 
every hospital and the most infected dis- 
tricts and performed a notable journalistic 
feat. His only precaution was the constant 
smoking of very strong cigars, from the 
effects of which he became seriously ill on 
his return to England. 

Picciola, the romatic story of the love 
of a prisoner for a flower which grew up in 
his cell, is to be issued in anew edition 
by Gian and Company. It was writ- 
ten years ago by Joseph Xavier Boni- 
face (X. B. Saintaine) and was one 
of the notable novels of the time of 
Napoleon III. It is translated and edited 
by Abby L. Alger. 

The publishers of the 4 ¢/antic Monthly 
announce a special rate of fifty cents for 
three months’ subscription to new sub- 
scribers. 

The annual catalog of the Macmillan 
Campany has just been issued. It includes 
those works published during 1898, and is 
arranged alphabetically under authors’ 
names. Many of the most notable books 
of the year are in the list. 


Some of the seasonable books of the 
Penn Publishing Company, of Philadel- 
phia are: Flowers; How to Grow Them, 
by that past master of horticulture, Eben 
E. Rexford; Botany ; The Story of Plant 
Life, by another distinguished author, 
Julia McNair Wright, whose book is di- 
vided into one chapter for each month of 
the year ; ands.ill another edition of Cyrano 
de Bergerac, this one by Malcolm Stuart 
Taylor, and arranged for general stage 
production, 

A writer in the February Century treats 
of Charles Dickens as the frst English kin- 
dergartner of note—a disciple of Froebel, 
who had also caught the spirit of Henry 
Barnard and Horace Mann. 

Allen C. Thomas has written 4 Primary 
History of the United States, which will 
form a natural and easy introduction to his 
larger history. The book is planned on 
the biographical principle, with the histori- 
cal material plainly and simply treated. It 
will be published by D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany. 

Kipling has written a new poem entitled 
“The White Man’s Burden,” called forth 
by the colonial development of the United 
States. It appears in the February M/- 
Clure’s, tho the poem was not received 
until the magazine was on the press. The 
frontispiece was then taken out and the 
poem printed in its place. 

The latest catalog of Hinds and Noble 
shows an immense fist of school books of 
all publishers, conveniently classified for 
reference. Hinds and Noble are, as usual, 
seeking old books which may not be valu- 
able to their owners, but which may have 
an almost priceless value ‘o others. 

The announcement of a new story by 
Washington Irving at once arouses inter- 
est. Zhe Outlook has been fortunate 
enough to secure from members of the Irv- 
ing family, a hitherto unpublished manu- 
script of the author of Zhe Sketch Book, 
entitled, “‘ A Festal Day in Rome.” This 
will be published, with an introductory 
sketch fe the arousal of Irving’s lit- 
erary ambition, and a fine portrait, in the 
February magazine number. 


Acute Articular Rheumatism. 


A writer in the “ Medical World” says 
that for the byperpsrexts of this disease 
nothing equals Antikamnia, while it is also 
a great pain destroyer. He says it does 
not depress the heart, but rather strength- 
ens it. It reduces the fever quickly and 


its action is especially good in the heart 
complications, 








Noencl) 
re se 


Lyons Foulards 


Spring styles and colorings in 
Printed Foulards, 
India Silks, Soft and Uncrushable Satins. 


Corahs. 
Broadovay As 9th st. 


NEW YORK. 





on gonnrndiaeraaia ‘ 
The Schools 





of Greater New York, Boston, 
and numerous other places use 
Carter’s Ink EXCLUSIVELY— 

A positive proof of its excellence, 
backed - by the fact that there 
is more of CARTER’S INK used 
by the U.S. Governmentthan of all 
other makes put together. 

Why don’t you use it? It costs no 
more than the poorest 

M\ New Yorx 


@ Xewvorx ‘The Carter’s Ink Co 
Ncshnnnsennethiaiaaall 


» LIBRARY 
RTER'S DASTE 


Prmme=@ BETTER THAN MUCILAGE For ALt Purposes 
\ ALL DEALERS 


ES” 2 05. Tube by Mail- SF 
We. CARTER'S INK CO.-Boston 





Boston 









GFRINGININGRINGN INR IN GRIN 
At the End of Your Journey you will 
find it a great convenience to go right over 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave , 4Ist and 42nd Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. ¢ 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 
KE KORE KORE EG RGR: 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


Conducted on European Plan at Moderate 
Rates. 


5 
% 








Centrally Located and _most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 
Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 
way Cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - Proprietors. 














1 2 

Ha ee ENSAED £2000 1020. ‘ 
CH, SCHOOL & OTHER le 

LY & CO |SENUINE” 
WEST-TROY, N. Y-1a¢1/-METAL 
CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREF- 


SCHOOL BEL COLLEGE BELLS. 


copper an only. T etc., free. 
MoGHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Saitimore,Md. 








UNIVERSITY AND 
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DINNER SET 
FREE 


(Decorated or White, 112 and 
126 Pieces.) 


GOLD WATCH 


Wits Onty 30 Pounps or 
Our CELEBRATED » 


SUN-SUN: 
CHOP — 


SPECIAL OFFER THIS MONTH. 











This Tea is packed in 1-pound Decorated TIN 
Canisters to preserve the rich, fine, delicate flavor 
and great strength. Warranted to suit all tastes. 


LACE CURTAINS, WATCHES, CLOCKS. TEA- 
SETS, TOILET SETS 


GIVEN AWAY 


Send this ‘‘ad” and 15 cents in postage stamps 
and we will send a 4-lb. Sun-Sun-Chop Tea orany 
other Tea you may select—and our New Illus- 
trated Price List. 


REMEMBER THIS 1s ASPECIAL OFFER To THE 
READERS OF THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 
P, 0. BOX 289. 
31-33 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. 





New Orleans and the South. 





Queen & Crescent Route 


In connection with the beautiful 


Shenandoah Valley Route 


(C. R. R. of N. J.; P. & R.; B. & O.; N. & W.; 
So.; A. G. S.; N. O. & N. E.): 


Offers to tourists, and the public gener- 
ally the very best accommodation from the 
East to 


NEW ORLEANS AND ALL 
POINTS IN THE SOUTH. 


Rost. J. ANDERSON, 
Ass’t G. P. A. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Gro. H. SMYTH, 
G. P. A. 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL wher com- 
municating with advertisers, 





$27.50 Round Trip Rate, New Orleans, 
La., Mardi Gras Festivities, 
February 14, 1899. 

For the above occasion the Southern 
Railway will sell tickets to New Orleans 
at one fare for the round trip from Wash- 
ington, $27.50. Tickets on sale February 
7 to 13, inclusive; final limit, February 28, 
1899. Double daily fast trains leaving 
New York 4.20 P. M. and 12.05 A.M. Thru 
Pullman drawing-room sleeping car, New 
York to New Orleans. Dining car service 
on both trains. The Mardi Gras festivities, 
which take place in New Orleans this year 
will be more largely attended than any sim- 
ilar occasion heretofore. For further in- 
formation call on or address Alex. S. 
Thweatt, Eastern Passenger Agent, 271 
Broadway, New York. 


WASHINGTON. 


Next Three-Day Personally-Conducted 
Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


The next Pennsylvania Railroad three- 
day personally-conducted tour to Washing- 
ton, D. C., leaves Thursday, February 16. 
The rate, $14.50 from New York $11.50 
from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates 
from other points, include all necessary ex- 
penses during the entire trip—transporta- 
tion, hotel accommodations, and Capitol 
guide fees. An experienced Chaperon will 
also accompany the party. 

For itineraries, tickets, and full informa- 
tion apply to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 
1196 Broadway, New York; 789 Broad 
Street, Newark, N.J.; or address Geo. W. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


New York to Palm Beach and Miami. 
Without Change. 

The Southern Railway announces, effec- 
tive ge | 30, a new Pullman Sleeping 
Car Line will be inaugurated between New 
York and Miami, via Pennsylvania R.R., 
Southern Railway, Florida Central & Pe- 
ninsular R.R. and Florida East Coast R’y. 
This will be the first thru sleeping car line 
ever operated between New York and the 
extreme Southeast Coastof Florida. This 
service will give to the East Coast im 
proved facilities for reaching the different 
resorts in that section; also a perfect thru 
sleeping car service for the travel going to 
Key West, Nassau and Havana, this route 
now being about six hours the quickest 
route Mew York to Havana, and carrying 
the United States Fast Mail. 

For full particulars call on or address, 
Jc koAdana eG. EA, F.C. & P. RR, 
353 Broadway, or Alex. S. Thweatt, E. P. 
A., Southern R’y, 271 Broadway. 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SyRupP has been 
used for over Firry YEARS by MILLIions of 
MoTHueERs for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
ING, with PERFECT Success. It SOOTHES 
the CHILD, SOFTENS THE GuMs, ALLAyYs all 
Pain, CuRES Winp Co tic, and is the best 
remedy for DIARRH@A. Sold by Druggists 
in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. 


FOR THE 


FU N CHILDREN 


Song Echoes from Child-Land. 

By Harriet 8. Jenks and Mabel Rust - $200 
' A book of one hundred and thirty-three 
songs, composed for children’s voices, Each 
song, having its own sweet melody, amuses 
and teaches the little ones some lesson. 
These songs are arranged in seven classes, 
as follows : Hymns, Songs of Spring, Sum- 
mer, Autumn and Winter, Miss Songs, and 
Songs for Kindergarten Rhymes and Games 
Our descriptive circular describes many 
desirable books for the children. Every 
mother and teacher should have a copy ; 
mailed free. 


Songs and Games for Little Ones. 
By Gertrude Walker and Harriet 8. Jenks. $2.00 


Posies from a Child’s Garden of Verses. 
By William Arms Fisher. - - = $1.00 
Verses by Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Character and Action Songs for Children. 
By 8. G. Pratt. -— cs # « @& «  §0G. 


Stories in Song. 
By Elizabeth U. Emerson and Kate L. Brown. 
75¢. Boards, $1.00 


Kindergarten Chimes. 
; By Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
$1.00 Boards, $125 Cloth, $1.50 


THE MUSICAL RECORD. 


Subscription Price, $s9$0 a Year. 
Single Copies, 15c. 
A monthly publication edited by Philip Hale. 
The musical news of the world—reviews, criticisms 
and articles by eminent musical writers. SIXTBEN- 
PAGE SUPPLEMENT OF NEw Music by celebrated 
es, with each number. Send for premium 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


458-459 Washington St., Boston. 





New York Philadelphia. 
C. H. Ditson & Co. J.E. Ditson & C~, 
FRENCH, GERMAN 





Actually Spoken and Mastered in Ten Weeks 
without leaving your homes by the Meisterschaft Sys- 
the pres- ence of the 
teacher. MASTERED Terms for 
each Lan- guage. All 
questions answered and all exercises corrected free of 
Circulars. 
THE MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING 00. 
SuMMER STREET 
Boston, Mass. 
; | BERCY’ TEXT. 
RENCH BOOKS for 
" are used everywhere. Send to the 
WILLIASI R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - - NEW YORK 


LA NG UAGES SPANISH ITALIAN 
tem. ssoth Thousand. Pupils taught as if actually in 
membership $5.00 for 
charge. Specimen Copies, Part I, 25 cents. Send for 
a Sn IN { 0 WEEKS 
8 
| Teaching French 

publisher for copies on examination. 

Complete catalogue on application. 








“He had small skill o horse flesh 


who bought 







isS 


& pag to ride on’ Dont take 


S COPYRIGHT? 


SS 








£21 


=Try a cake ofit.and be convinced.= 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


PAINTER’S INTRODUCTION. 
With Annotated Selections, - - $1.25 | Without Annotated Selections, - 


PITHY EXTRACTS FROM TEACHERS’ LETTERS. 


‘No other book that I know can compare with it in the treatment of the subject.” 
“Tt is certainly the best in its line that I have seen.” 
“T think very ighly of it and expect to use it in one of my literature classes this term.” 
‘“*T am just as we Fy nog oa with it and its arrangement as with his English Literature, and we 
hav ° pecs — that for two 
h myself and the taduar of literature like it very much, and prefer it to other books on the 
same ae ud 
me io ma very favorably impressed with the plan and scope of the work.” 
a gives me the greatest satisfaction. The matter and arrangement are excellently 
shatall ‘to our work.” 


$1.00 


With Portraits, Correspondence invited, 


LEACH, SHEWELL & COMPANY, Publishers, 9-11 E. l6th St., N. Y. 








First Book THE WORDS OF... Fables and 
for s Rhymes. 
Little Folks. Abraham Lincoln, First Reader Grade. 
vm : M 41L1NG Mailing Price: 
Mailing Price, 25c. an Price, 6 5 C. | Cloth, 80c.: Boards, 25e 
A Practical ‘Utterances of wonderful beauty and gran-| Large Type 
deur. ”—CARL SCHURZ. i 
Use of Phonics ‘“ No nobler thoughts were ever conceived. No Superb Illustrations 
sie man ever found words more adequate to his de- orm 
sire.”—London Spectator. “Classics which will 


Presenting inthesim-| No American writer has excelled Mr. Lincoln’s | cultivate the ear for the 
plest form the first steps | style, which is particularly f famed for terseness | music of verse and will 
of pupils entering | and vigor, both of which qu ualities are conspicu- | stimulate the imagina- 
school for the first time. | ously wanting in ordinary English composition. | tion.” 


= AS8e f 28 Botanical Chart: 86 
STUDIES IN PLANT LIFE, 4*"jg32f2 Botanical Charis 4 x spinches 


WESTERN. PUBLISHING HOUSE, . . - - - 











Chicago. 
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Reyer; Het ey 
ever write ? 


No doubt you do. 
correct? Do have to watch out so as to avoid 
those humiliating “‘ breaks”’ which convict one of 
“bad English"? Are you sure of your punctua- 


! 
' 
' 
1 
! 
/ 
But is your spelling always | | 
! 
H 
} 
tion? Does composition writing come easy to 1 
! 
' 
\ 
\ 
! 
i 
' 
\ 
| 
\ 
\ 
\ 
' 
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|, you? — letter writing? — any kind of writing? 
' Are you glib with the different words of similar 





a ? Are you up on the etiquttte, the amen- 
ities, polite letter-writing and business corre- 
spondence? 
works 80 readily obtainable, no one need be less | | 


Well, with the following up-to-date 


' 
' 
! 
| than an adept \ 
' Hinds & PNoble’e New Speller. 25c. } 
' How to Punctuate Correctly, 25¢, \ 
! Bad English Corrected. 30c. ' 
H Composition Writing Made Easy. 75c. \ 
i,t Likes - agg Opposites (Synonyms and Anto- 1 
nyms) i 
Hinds & Nobie’s New Letter Writer. 7c. } 
! HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers \ 
| 45-13-14 Cooper Institute N. Y. City | 
\ Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store. 1 


BIRD TALKS. 


By Prof. W. E. D. SCOTT, 
(Princeton, N, J.) 


—_ 
% 
y 
This well-known naturalist and ¥ 
ww 
we 
we 
¥ 
¥ 
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¥ 
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author of ‘BIRD STUDIES,” an il- 
lustrated book of the birds of EAST- 
ERN NORTH AMERICA, will give 
ILLUSTRATED LECTURES on 
“BIRDS” 
before Teachers’ Clubs, 
Schools, etc 
For terms, address as ab, ve. 


Institutes, 


WEEE 





PORTRAITS For the Approaching Birthdays. |¢ 


We are prepared to furnish in any quantities, fine 
reproductions of original and excellent portraits of 


LINCOLN, WASHINGTON, FROEBEL 


For Schools and Kindergartens at the following Low Prices: 


No. 3 Card, 834x104 inches, per 100, $2. ad per dozen, - 35 
No. 4 5x66 1.00 
No. : “ 2x2% “ a“ Ad ‘50: 7) “ce -_ 








Have yourecently seen KINDERGARTEN REVIEW ? 


The Misses Poulsson, of Boston, are the editors. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


11 East 16th S:.. NEW YORK. 5rs Giand Building, ATLANTA. 418 East oth St., KANSAS CITY, 


TRANSLATIONS 


INTERLINEAR. 


HAMILTON, LOCKE andCLARK’S THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 

Good type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. | Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


Omealnane Free Tyavid McKay, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelrhia, 


Send for one. 


TOILET PAPER 


CEASE EECEEEEKACEKEE CERE 
Our paper adopted by the 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 
of New York for 1898. 


It has been vastly improved. 
Subscription price, $2.co. 














LITERAL. 




















We equip colleges and schools with the most satisfactory fixtures 
and best paper. 


“ Family Case containing 12,000 sheets Finest Satin-finish paper and Holder forwarded 
to any teacher on receipt of One Dollar.” 





For particulars write 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., Albany, N. Y., 


Or 88 and 90 Reade St., New York City 


Wew York Chicago Philadelphia Boston San Francisco London Paris Berlin Cologne 


The Largest Insurance Company in the World. 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, - 


AssETS, Dec. 31, 1897, -c 


President. 


$253, 786,437.66 


LIABILITIES, -- - -  $218,278,243.07 
SURPLUS, - - - - -  $35,508,194.59 

Paip To Po.Licy-HOLDERS 
SINCE ORGANIZATION,. - $462,997,250.71 
INCOME IN 1897, - - - - - $54,162,608.23 
INCREASE OF INCOME IN 1897, $4,459,912.96 
INCREASE OF SURPLUS, - - $5,774,079.89 
DECREASE OF EXPENSES, . $146,178.31 





The Largest Manufacturers of Athletic and Bicycle 
Supplies and Uniforms in the World 


A. G SPALDING & BROS, 


“THe Name THs GUARANTER”’ 

Official Outfitters to the Leading College, 
Athletic Chub, and School Teams of the U, 8. 
Every Requisite for Base Ball, 
Athletic Sports, and Pastimes, 


The Spalding Official League Ball 


adopted by National, Minor, College, and School 
Leagues. Base Ball "Uniforms, Bats, Gloves, Mits, 
Chest Spy pea Shoes, etc. 


THE SPALDING CHAINLESS BICYCLE 
THE SPALDING BLUE RACER ‘Chains | 1898 
THE SPALDING ROAD WHEEL (Chain) | MODELS 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue ofall Athletic Sports. 


A.G.SPALDING & BROS., 
New York. Chicago 














+ SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 
"65 5% Ave. NY. CO. 


? 
Systematic Collections 

Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate-Animals. 

At less than one-half the usual price, 40 me oe 

Rocks (with unlabcled Saas fragments 

$2.0, 2A types of Invertebrates for $3.50. Each Satie. 
tion I. yn cloth covered case, with seperate Pook 
for eich A and a d with to boo. 

of @ pages. Deseri tive: circulars free. 
MAPS, TERN SLEDES, CHARTS, ETC. 

. Eowi. E. Howat, 

612 17TH STRERT, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 

















When writing mention THE ScHOOL JOURNAL. 
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